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This document rep»-esents a summation of five years of sustained effort in the 
development of an applied curriculum model, based upon an empirical design 
using a systems science approach to elementary education. This document 
represents the input and efforts of many people. The level of developm ent and 
the successful outcomes could never have been attained without their dedication 
and assi£,tance. However, the conclusions, remarks, and recommendations 
contained in this report, while containinu the flavor and ingredients provided by 
many of the Project t>taff, teachers, para-professionals, rents, administra- 
tors, and community, are the sole an^. final responsibility of the Project 
Director. 
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PREFACE 



In order to exact economies imposed by budgetary contraints, this document has 
been organized to serve several purposes. Rather than puolishing a final repor.. 
and a separate Project handbook, we have attempt**d to incorporate within this 
document all the major features of both these instruments. 

The information and data which forms the body of the final report also acts as the 
conceptual model and data base for the Project Handbook. Again, because of cost 
factors, there are other reports and products which are not included in this docu- 
ment but are available in mimeograph form for those who are interested. For 
the additional reports and working papers contact the Project Director. 

To those who take time from their busy lives to read this doctament, please be 
aware that the entire curriculum model, as proposed here, is less than half 
completed. Further, we do not see this model as an Rx or panacea for the educa- 
tional problems of urban children. However, we do have data» both from this 
project and a previous Title VI program, as well as from data in the current 
educational literature, which strongly suggests taat a ''systems approach** is an 
excellent overall cumulative strategy for organizing, delivering services to and 
evaluating what goes on in a classroom. It is our intention, in using a systems 
approach, to develop information and direction about the curriculum, based on an 
empirical approach. 

This e.pproach emphasizes the importance of documenting instructional issues and 
examining them empirically. Such an approach leads logically to criterion-refer- 
enced testing, concept of skills mastery, and to organizational strategies which 
emphasizes experimentation and revision based on data, information, behavior 
analysis and observational techniques. We take the position that curriculum 
development is an open-ended process of continual trial and improvement, ana 
should emphasize formative evaluation. Those wno take the more traditical 
artistic approach tend to think of it in terms of writing curriculums with clear 
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beginnings and ends and think of evaluation mainly in the sunmiative sense. From 
the empirical viewpoint an ideal curriculum gives unequivocal directions as to 
how to make learning events happen in a classroom. These events, however, are 
to be developed from experimentation, observation, control of the conditions of 
learning and the application of educational technology in a systematic fashion. 
In this document, the written curriculum turns out to be a report of procedures 
that have actually been tried out. This approach implies close initial cooperation 
between developers and teachers in a laboratory -class room setting. Also, the 
curriculum is developed in a very large sense upon the needs and styles of the 
learner, as well as upon what the developers know from research: that the child 
needs to learn, if he is expected to succeed in school and in the highly technolo- 
gical society in which he is expected to adjust when he leaves school. 
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TITLE III - 306 



PROGRAM ABSTRACT 



Design an applied diagnostic - px-escriptive educational system for the learning 
and educational difficulties of urban elementary pupils wich an emphasis on a 
systems approach and models. Establish an early screening evaluation profile 
for each pupil, to enable school personnel to predict the "basic skills'' needs 
of "high risk ' pupils in the areas of learning and reading at the kindergarten 
and first grade levels. To shift the basic concepts of all school related person- 
nel, who deal with children, from a "pathology model" to a ''success model \ 
Design and implement educational models and strategies which will enable the 
majority of children with educational difficulties to remain in a regular class- 
room. Establish and apply a differential diagnostic - prescriptive curriculum 
using a systems approach and an Information Processing Model JiS a basis for 
a readiness for learning system. Design the entire program around a class- 
room management system based upon a diagnostic prescriptive approach, 
management by objectives, formative testing procedures, task analysis, 
learning heirarchies, and mastery learning and process evaluation, within a 
feedback model, as a basis for improving pupil outcomes and changing the 
curriculum. This also includes the use of educational packages which have 
been empirically tested, use of time-space in new ways, and the organization 
of teachers, para-professionals and ancillary personnel in more effective 
configurations necessa*^ to improve the learning and reading process. All of 
the preceding processes and procedures should, whenever possible, be based 
on data, controlled observation, research and cu/rent knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The cost of inadequate education is staggering. For each child released into the 
world of work, without adequate preparation, the cost to society Is almost un- 
measurable. A recent study was conducted by a Senate Committee under the 
direction of Dr. Henry M. Levin of Stanoord Univertiity. Some of the more 
pertinent findings from this study are summarized: 

• The failure to attain a minimum of a high school education among 
the population of males 25 - 34 years of age in I9t>9 was estimated 
to cost the nation 237 billion dollars in income over the life time 
of these men. 

• Seventy-one billion dollars in foregone government revenues, of 
which about 47 billion would have been added to the Federal Treasury 
and 24 billion to the coffer of State and local governments. 

In contrast, the probable cost of having provided a minimum of high school 
completion for this group of men was estimated to be about $40 billion. 

• Thus, the sacrifice in national income from inadequate education among 
23 - 34 year old males was about $200 billion greater than the invest- 
ment to alleviate this condition. 

• Each dollar of soc?:^.! investment for this purpose would have gener- 
ated abo';L of national income over the lifetime of triis group of 
inen. The government revenues genc*"ated by this investment would 



have exceeded government expenditures by over $30 billion. 



Welfare expenditures attributable to inadequate education are estimated 
to be about $3 billion each year and are probably increasing as time 



passes. 
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The preceding data suggests the urgent need for successful programs, which 
have been adequately designed to meet the specific needs of whatever population 
of children the project may be designed to help. We are suggesting that money 
alone will not solve the educational problems of urban education. Only thro xgh 
the combination of scientifically designed programs, which are adequately funded 
over five to eight years, can any real change be obtained from the government 
funds which are spent on such endeavrrs by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The Title III - 306 • Program guidelines, as outlined below, are organized to 
develop adequate and effective programs. The Newark Title III - 306 - Program 
is based on these basic guidelines: 

Focus of Program 

• Title III - 306 - Project funds are made available to special innovative 
research and exemplary projects which hold promise of making sub- 
stantial contributions to the solution of critical educational problems. 

• Grants are given by the U.S. Office of Education to programs designed 
to deal with broad classifications of disadvantaged students. Special 
priority is given to reading programs with adequate research design, 
as mandated in the Title III - 306 - Project guidelines. 

• The U.S. Office of Education also requires that all selected and approved 
projects adhere to specific policies and requirements. Significant 
among these requirements is accountability, which means that the 
grantee must render an accounting of his performance. 

In order to assure an adequate program design, the U.S. Office of Education 
insists that the following key structures be built into each project. 
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Evaluation Design 

• O. E. mandates, with no exception, that each project have an adequate 
evaluation design to assure a high level of performance and efficiency 
of all project components. The three major components around which 
all programs are designed are: Management, Process, and Product. 

• A key to all evaluation is the statement of performance obiectives. 
O- E. mandates that performance objectives be precise statements of 
anticipated project goals, in terms of behavior, outcomes or material 
items. 

• To assure* the accountability process as stated above, O. E. also man- 
dates and requires the contracting of an independent evaluator, approved 
by O. E- 

• O- E. also mandates the contracting of an independent educational 
accomplishment auditor is to conduct an external review by a person 
not directly involved in the planning or operation of the project. The 
audit process provides an added measure of objectivity for the conclu- 
sion reached tnrough the evaluation process. 

Ine report that follows is based upon the growth, development and results of 
the Title III - 306 - Program, title A Program to Improve the Informational 
Processing of Children with Learning Disabilities". The report is organi^.ed 
around the basic concepts as outlined in the Title III guidelines of management , 
process and product . We have found that using this triad clarifies and simplifies 
t' e complexities involved in program development and in explaining how the 
project functions. 
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In addition, we are including here the results of a recent nationwide study con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Research, in which they highlighted eight 
unique components which serve to distinguish successful from unsuccessful 
compensatory education programs in the United States. We are including these 
eight components of successful programs so that readers of this report might 
have a criterion against which to measure some of the overall design factors and 
results of the Title III - 306 - Project described in this report. These eight 
components are- 
Academic objectives clearly stated and /or careful planning. 
Teacher training in the i. othods of the program. 
Early educational intervention. 
Small group or individualized instruction. 
Directly relevant instruction. 
Structured environments. 
High intensity treatment. 
Active parental involvement. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



!n general, urban children are more d*?pendent upon ti^e school in learing to r'^ad, 
write and do arithmetic than are middle class children. This does not mean that 
there are no middle class children in urban schools. What we are saying is that 
more than sixty percent of all kindergarten children entering most urban schools 
are significantly bel.;w their more advantaged middle class peers in those basic 
skills required for school success and survival, and therefore these skills must 
be taught, not assumed. 

At the present time, urban schools use the same mediocre materials, methods 
and techniques thai are used in the traditional middle class school programs. 
The more advantaged pupil succeeds in these traditional programs because of 
his built-in skills, teacher expectation and his programmed need to succeed, not 
because of the materials, methods or techniques that are used* If we insist on 
the continued use of less aa^4vate methods, techniques and materials, as used in 
traditional programs, we are contributing to the urban child's failure process. 
Farther, it has been much easier to blamie the pathology of the child, his home 
environment or his life style, than it is to chant^e learning environments, methods, 
materials, administrative processes or at*.itudes. 

Another maior part of the problem is that there is no systematic way for obtain- 
ing information about the educational process. We really do not know why or how 
children fail ! 

There are no organized delivery systems for improving the educational process 
or for obtaining a feedback loop fc r the continued improvement of this process. 
We never really define the problen. ^^ecause of its complexity. 

We know far more than we arc able to apply. There is no way, under the present 
systen*, to deal with the inertia and resistance to change. There is also no way 
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to adequately define the problem because of the stereo-typed explanations currently 
offered for why chiHren fail in urban schools ♦ 

The entire bureaucratic system is part of the failure syndrome, as it now exists. 
If we are to begin to move towards a more efficient system, we must look within 
the present system for the solutions* Th^*"' may seem paradoxical, but it isn't. 
Systems have a life of their own; and ' . - to help children in urban educational 
systems, we must improve all the systems which support the educational process, 
as well as develop more efficient systems for the individual classroom. 

We have outlined some of the more complex aspects of the educational problems 
as they are related to urban education. The next sections of this report make 
some direct and specific suggestions about the vehicles which might be developed 
to improve the educational intervention process in order to " educe the failure 
syndrome tc a more marageable level in urban schools* 
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THE POPULATION AND LEARNING ENVIRONMENT OF THE PROGRAM 



The setting for this Project is within the largest urban school district in New 

Jersey. The school population, at present, numbers 78,492. The population 
breakdown is: 

Black 56. 736 

Indian 21 

Oriental 1 16 

Spanish II, 981 

Caucasian 9,638 

The community consists of low socio-economic groups of Blacks, Puer to-Ricans 
and working class Caucasians, mostly of Italian heritage. The city has been in a 
severe state of social, economic and political change. However, the situation is 
now showing definite signs of a reversal process through urban renewal and poli- 
tical directions, which are more positive and goal directed. The School Board is 
attempting to upgrade the educational system; the State Task Force of Higher 
Education has the new Medical College well on its way. There is less turmoil 
and more goal direction in the community in general, because all the city services 
are being responsive to the specific needs of the population. 

Program Facilities 

The Title III - 306 - Program is conducted in four central city schools, 

Avon Avenue School 
18th Avenue School 
14th Avenue School 
Harriet Tubman School 

Within each school there are the following number of classrooms: 
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Schools 



Classrooms 



Avon Avenue 6 

18th Avenue 5 

14th Avenue 4 

Harriet Tubman 5 

Total 20 



The Title III - 306 - Project Office was located in the 18th Avenue School, 

229 18th Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 07108. Telephone Number (201 ) 824-2160. 

In each school the Project teachers utilize all available out-of-class room space 
which we can get permission to use from each building principal. By the utiliza- 
tion of utility rooms, auditorium stages, recreation rooms and other small rooms, 
we have been able to add effective team-teaching approaches and to obtain small 
group instruction by the systematic utilization of time and space. 

We have demonstrated that by creative use of space in every building we can break 
the lock-step and large group instruction. By a more efficient use of building 
space and time scheduling we can also increase the intensity of the learning 
process. These are two of the major variables in successful educational inter- 
vention with children with educational difficulties. 

The following is a specific description of the environment of each school associa- 
ted with the Title III - 306 - Project: 

18th Avenue School 

The population is composed entirely of low socio-economic Blade children who 
come, primarily, from a nearby government housing development, most units of 
which are of the high rise type. The school, while old, is in good conditi'^n. It 
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was recently renovated and space is adequate. The Project Administrative staff 
is housed in this school because it has the space. 



Avon Avenue School 

An excellent school, with all the necessary space. The Program is accepted and 
we receive total administrative support. Thr: principal is a change agent in his 
own right. He is well accepted by both the community and the teachers. The 
entire staff associated with the Project generally supports the Project because of 
the administrative leadership. The children in this school are also all Black. 
However, about sixty percent come from upper-mobile families who are middle 
class in orientation. Also, the lower socio-economic families are somewhat 
higher in income levels than those associated with federal housing environments. 
There is active community input in this building. The leadership in this commun- 
ity has influenced educational policy city wide. They seem to support the Project 
and have been a big help in its success in this building. 

Harriet Tubman School 

It is one of the oldest schools in the City of Newark. There is inadequate space, 
over-crowding and all the other evils and inefficiencies associated with inadequate 
school buildings found in the urban centers. The Administration has changed 
three times in less than two years. The school is community controlled, in the 
strictest sense of the definition. The population is eighty-five percent Black and 
fifteen percent Puerto Rican. The entire population is low socio-economic with 
many families below or at the poverty line. The staff is predominantly Black and 
the principal is also Black. The current principal seems receptive to change but 
is conservative in judgment btrcause of his newness to the position. The previous 
principals both were very supportive of the Project. The staff and teachers, with 
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a few exceptions, are also very supportive and actively engaged in the Project. 
The community has also been very supportive to both the concepts of the Project 
and the nature of change being introauced. This school has also institutionalized 
the change as the Project moved to the next higher grade. 

I4th Avenue School 

An older building with inadequate facilities, but with good space arrangements 
relative to the Project's system concepts and use of space in new ways. This 
population also consists of about eighty-five percent Black children and fifteen 
percent Puerto Rican children. The children come from two and three-family 
homes. The population tends to be upper mobile and the parents have a middle 
class attitude towards education. Much of the judgment about the programs and 
change is made at tne recommendation of the principal and school staff. This 
building has provided an ideal environment lo inaugurate change. The principal 
is actively involved as a change agent within the Project design. The communica- 
tion is open and feedback is excellent. There is resistance by some of the Pro- 
ject teachers, but their behavior has been changed because of School Administra- 
tion acceptance and a desire to utilize the Project design for curriculum change 
for pre-school, kindergarten and first grade, and the use of the systems approach 
to learning at the higher levels in the school. 

Each cf the Title III - 306 - Project Schools have on the average one-hundred-and- 
fifty pupils per school. The Project originated in the kindergarten year and pro- 
ceeds lonuitudinally with the same population of children through the first and 
second grade levels. Now children entering the Project at the first and second 
grade l-^vels arc pretes*^ed at each level and post-tested at the end of the first 
and second grade years. Children who entered either the first or second grade 
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level after December 1 of each school year were not included in the statistical 
data, but they all received the curriculum treatment at whatever point thoy 
entered the program. 

It should also be noted that we have leveled into the longitudinal design an addi- 
tional evaluation design, which affords valuable comparison among treatment 
groups. Starting in kindergarten, there were 497 children who entered kinder- 
garten and who were pre and post-tested. At the beginning of first grade, there 
were 175 newly admitted children in the first grades in the four schools who had 
not received treatment in the kindergarten. This affords us an excellent compar- 
ison between "K ' and 'No K" children. We have the same conditions prevailing 
at the second grade level but with less new pupils entering at this level. 

The analysis of the statistical data on all measurements used among the popula- 
tions is presented as follows. 

• Pupils with three years of treatment 

• Pupils with two years of treatment 

0 Pupils with one year of treatment. 

There are several analyses and statistical treatments of the data comparing 

the effects of tiie programatic intervention among and between groups. Summaries 

of these results vvill be found in advanced sections of the report. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



Management Objectives 



Utilize a systems concept based on system science knowledge to effect- 
ively utilize the Informational Processing Model (Appendix A) as the 
basic construct and management tool for organizing management, process 
and product objectives. 

Design and implement a learning readiness classroom management 
system. 

Establish a system of early screening and evaluation profile to enable 
us to predict the "high risk" learning and reading disabled children at 
the kindergarten and first grade levels. 

From the screening and evaluation process establish individual 
diagnostic assessment profiles for each child. 

From the diagnostic assessment profiles delineate the precise defini«-ion 
of the learning problems and patterns of the population of the chUdren 
involved. 

From the data and information provided by the individual diagnostic 
profiles design the educational prescriptions and interventions to am- 
eliorate and/or reduce learning failure. 

Attempt to shift the concept of the present classification system held by 
educators and ancillary personnel from that of a 'pathology model" to 
one based on a "success model". 

Design educational classroom strategies which will enable the majority 
of children with educational process problems to remain in the regular 
classroom. 
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• Design and evolve a differential prescriptive interventional curriculum 
for the learning readiness system based on the educational disabilities 
patterns of the children in the program. (See Appendix A - Model and 
Materials List. ) 

• Establish a sequential and structured linkage between the "lea*»'iing 
readiness system ' - Informational Processing Model and a "reading 
system", i.e., High Intensity Learning System-Reading by Dr. S. Alan 
Cohen. (See Appendix B. ) 

• Put in'co operation four (4) High Intensity Learning Systems -Reading 
developed by Dr. S. Alan Cohen and the Random House System Division. 
This is a system designed around 500 instructional objectives intended 
to systematically teach reading. 

• Organize an evaluation design, with the assistance of an independent 
outside evaluator, which will be used as a major tool for the evaluation 
of the entire Project, i. e. , management, process and product outcomes. 

• Hire an independent educational accomplishment auditor whose major 
function is to audit and verify the results of the evaluation procedures. 
The audit is designed to add objectivity to the conclusions reached in the 
evaluation process. 

• Organize a systematic use of statistical models based on data which 
will be computer analyzed and used as a major management tool for 
project improvement and change. (See evaluator's final reports for 
each project year, which are available under separate cover. ) 
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Proce s s Objectives 

• Design and implement a learning and reading readiness classroom 
management system using the Informational Process Model as the basic 
construct for matching learners' needs based on the assessment dat-;*, 
with the therapeutic materials organized around educational strategics 
which are based on the best current synthesized knowledge available on 
how children learn. 

• Develop a readiness for learning and reading curriculum based on task 
analysis of those skills which have been shown empirically to be criti- 
cally related to school learning and the reading needs of the Project 
population. 

• Design and implement a diagnostic-prescriptive curriculum which will 
teach "readiness for learning" and school survival skills. 

• Design and implement a classroom management system. 

• Orgarize both time and space in creative and efficient ways in order to: 

• Intensify learning 

• Assure small group instruction 

• Mandate scheduling of sequential elements of program 
instructional components 

• Utilize any available space outside of the classroom for 
instructional purposes in order to assure that small group 
instruction is possible. 

• Utilize a "team teaching ' concept within the Informational Processing 
Model design, in order to maximize language and psychomotor develop- 
ment. To meet these objectives it will require the utilization of: 

• Developmental Language Teachers 

• Developmental Psychomotor Therapists 
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• Develop within the learning and reading readiness curriculum a system- 
atic use of special learning packages and materials organized around the 
Informational Processing Model, which current theory and research 
suggest? will assist children to learn basic readiness for learning and 
reading skills. 

• Develop and organize a well equipped material and media system within 
each classroom. 

• Organize an efficient media system of cassettes, listening centers and 
headsets and cost effective "soft ware" student materials for each 
class room. 

• Organize and write instructional objectives for all areas of the Informa- 
tional Processing Model and code all materials to these IO*s within each 
area of the taxonomy. (Visual-Motor Perceptual Handbook completed 
and available from the Project Director. ) 
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MANAGEMENT 



General Program Management 

The program is organized and directed by a program administrator and three 
professional staff members. The staff consists of two school psychologists who 
function as educational psychologists and whose concerns are mainly directed to 
educational process considerations such as process assessment, designing and 
testing criterion evaluation instruments, and writing instructional ol^ie^ tives for 
various parts of the program. Also, assigned to the staff is a reading specialist 
who is also engaged in process evaluation, teacher training and consultation, and 
designing of process audit instruments used to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Distar Reading Program in the classroom. There is also a Project clerk-secret- 
ary whose function is most critical. She acts not only as a secretary, but as a 
statistical clerk. She organizes the voluminous test data accumulated as a major 
part of tie Project design. Her role is a critical and important part of the Project 
management system. 

The major management functions are: 

• Designing and oigctniziiig a diagnostic-prescriptive readiness for learn- 
ing and reading curriculum for pre-school to the third grade. 

• Utilize and perfoct from program data a Systems Approach as the major 
management tool, using the Informational Processing Model (of Sec tion !!• 
Process) as t^e foundation for the diagnostic :urriculum. 

• Within the systems concept and the Informational Processing Model, we 
organize time, space, special materials and personnel to meet the stated 
obiectives of the Project. 

0 To systematically order all the special supplies, materials and equip- 
nujnt required to implement the program. Order all equipment at the 

most eronondcal prices and wil!i th€^ highest quality and which suits the 
stated specifications of the Project. 

-1- 
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To maintain adequate records and books to account for Project funds. 

To develop and organize all reports requested by the U, S. Office of 
Education . 

To publish an interim and final report of the Project findings, conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 

Disseminate, as widely as possible, the findings, successful techniques 
processes and management systems de\ doped within the Project Model, 



PROCESS 



STRATEGIES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING IN A SYSTEMS DESIGN 



A System Science Approach 



Within the environs of elementary education there is a crucial need to 



apply new knowledge, techniques and system science models. One of 
our major management goals and objectives is to design a delivery 
vehicle which uses a ' systems approach*'. The concept of a system in 



this program has two parallel uses: 



Applied systems science 



Systems used as technology. 



A System is Defined 



• As the totality of elements in interaction with each other. 

• As a type of structure which functions in the form of definite sequences 
of operations. 

• As the structure or organization of an orderly whole clearly showing the 
interrelations of the parts to each other and to the whole itself. 

The essence of all these definitions is the coupling among the components and the 
systems organization resulting from such coupling. 

Applic Systems Science 

Applied systems science deals with the study of ' ^organized complexities ''. The 
educational process in urban school systems is just such a complexity. It is 
critical that we learn to utilize data and information (cybernetics) for unlocking 
such complexities. 

The application of the above concepts to human systems has resulted in the further 
refinement of the systems science concept by the use of a term known in system 
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thinking as anasynthesis specifically defined as the process of analysis, syn- 
thesis modeling and simulation. All of ihese concepts in the definition are used 
in the development of the Project. 

The following is a specific use of the anasynthosis concept in model and system 
strategy building. 

Anasynthesis 

• First Phase (Anc4.^vsis Phase) 

} Specification of post-instructional task via task analysis. 
2. Restatement of task as behavioral objectives. 
I. Specification of a sequence for behavioral objectives; i.e. , 
structural analysis. 

• Secori Phase (Synthesis Piiase) 

1. Specification of instructional activities. 

2. Design of valuative procedures. 

• Third Ptiase (Operational Phase) 

Includes two simultaneous activities. 

1. Carrying out of ins^r^rtional arfivifips. 

2. The collection of evaluation data. 

• Feedback and Redesign of System; Reiteration 

The data collected at the operation phase is fed back into the systems 
so that it can be tested, validated and redesigned baj^d upon input data. 

Systems Used as Technology 

Because there is a broad general misconccpcion among many professionals, both 
within and outside of education, relating to the use of the term technology, a 
recent definition was developed by a group of economists at the Brookings Institute 
who defined technology in this way 
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'Technological knowledge is a set of techniques, each defined as a set of action 
and decision rules guiding their sequential outcomes under certain specific cir- 
cumstances, " Educational technology in this program is a major key to educa- 
tional process intervention. It can be understood as meaning the development of 
a set of systematic techn i ques and accompanying practical knowledge for designing s 
testing and operating schools as educat ional syst ems. Technology, in this sense, 
is educational engineering. It may or may not involve hardware. Sometimes it 
does, frequently it does not. It involves changes in "software''. The goal then of 
educational technology is to define those procedures and techniques which, if 
followed, will lead to the^^attainment of various educational objectives. It also 
defines the environ ment in which those educational objectives may be achieved. 

'In simple terms, a systems approa^^h means doing something intelligently, effi- 
ciently, and humanely. " From the standpoint of this program, "designing a curri- 
culum is an engineering problem which involves iLree steps" . 

1. Defining the goals clearly and operationally, eliminating all ambiguities. 

2. Defining the know-how; listing what knowledge and information basic 
research gives us in order to reach specific goals. 

3. Defining the resources available to apply this know-how in order to reach 
those goals. Engineering effective curriculum requires that we define 
realistically the human, physical and fiscal resources available. 

The basis of the readiness for learning curriculum is an Informational Processing 
Model. This model has all the aspects of a systems appro^^ch referr*»d to above. 
The model describes and helps us to understand the complex process of decoding 
required by the human organism if it is to adapt in a school environment. 

Instructional System in P^ading 

The Informational Processing Model is linked at the second grade level to the 
High Intensity Learning System - Reading (HILS) designed and developed by 

- Dr. S, Alan Cohen - Effects of a Curriculum Design Based on a Systems Model 




Dr. S. Alan Cohen. This system is a classroom management technique organized 
around 500 instructional objectives . These objectives are the operational defini- 
tions of reading in the High Intensity Learning System. 

The above technology and concepts from applied systems science are the founda- 
tion stones for all the management procedures, techniques and methods used in 
this program. These concepts also are the basis of the classroom and curriculum 
management systems organized and devised in this Project. 

Description and Use of the Information Processing Model and the High Intensity 
Learning Systems - Reading 

The Information Processing Model is used to undergird the entire change process 
in this Project. From our standpoint, a model is seen to be less pretentious than 
a theory and implies a somewhat shorter l:fe span. Yet, a model exhibits all the 
logical empirical characteristics of a theory. 

A model is used to* 

Describe and help us understand complex systems. 

Help us see relationships. 

Provide the framework for experimentation. 

Indicate ^».reas in which experimentation is not possible. 

Assist in engineering design. 

The Information Processing Model is also used as the basis of the diagnostic- 
instructional process in the classroom. The Information Processing Model relies 
heavily on cybernetics, communication theory, neuropsychology and neurophysio- 
logy. The Information Processing Model is a synthesis of the works of Osgood, 
Wepman, Kirk, Mvklebust, Clem^^nts, Pribram, Piaget, Bruner, et ai. 

The model is an open ended system designed to explain human learning and devel- 
opment. Its main purpose is to or^^anize and facilitate, in a systematic way, the 
development of diagnostic instructional systems for use in the mainstream of 
elementary urban education. At its present stage of development, it is designed 
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I to generate an instructional system for children from pre-school through the 
fourth grade. The Informational Processing Model (Appendix A.) is a Micro- 
System (total system); the various components of instruction are the Micro-System 
(sub-systems) used in the diagnostic instructional process in the classroom. 

Readiness is defined: Readiness for learning implies that there are certain condi- 
tions that precede the learning-event-itself and they operate to determine the 
prcbabili^ of its occurence. 

We see the Information Processing Model as a readiness -for-learning process 
model, designed to teach each child those decoding skills which are crucial to 
survive in school. Those decoding skills which seem most crucial to the condi- 
tions which precede formal school-presented learning tasks are: 

• Attention 

• Gross and Fine Motor Process: Tac tile-Kines thetir 

• Visual Perception 

• Auditory Perception 

• Auditory Language A„nalysis 

• Cognitive Skills Short-term Visual and Auditory Memory; Verbal 
Reasoning and Strategy Building via Language Symbolic Formations 

Within the system? technology used within the model we organized: 

• Teachers 

• Para -Prof es siona Is 

• Mastery Learning Strategies 

• Instructional Objectives 

• Special Materials and Learning Packages 

• Time Space 



• Scheduling of Inputs 

• Use of building space outside of the classroom 

• Room dividers 

• Classroom floor plana 

• Small Group Learning based on functional level of students in the 
Distar Reading System 

• Intensity of Learning induced by: 

• Time Scheduling 

• Sequencing of Learning Packages 

• Tight structuring of time, space, materials and personnel 

• Criterion and Process Evaluation based on an evaluation design 

• Student progress records on basic skills development 

• Process ''mastery checks" used as formative test of basic skills learn- 
ing for all areas of the Information Processing Model 

• Management evaluation check list 

• Managemt^nt decisions from data 

• Problem Solving Process 

• Teacher Workshop 

• Distar Training Sessions 

• Daily noontime meetings conducted on a systematic schedule 
over entire school year 

The Information Processing Model - Readiness for Learning is systematically 
linked with the High Intensity Learning System - Reading designed by Dr. S. Alan 
Cohen, The High Intensity Learning System is a classroom management system 
built around six fe^tures: 
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• Pre^cri^^ tive - Teacher defines student's unique needs and prescrioes 
activities to meet those needs. 

• Motivating - Pupils get immediate feedback to his responses. 

• Individualized - A variety of materials are used that are designed 
specifically to assist the teacher in personalizing content, rate and 
level for each stud 

• Intens ified - Its objective is accountability for each student and teacher. 

• Both know what must be learned. 

• Both know methods and materials to use. 

• Both know what must be done to show mastery. 

• D efinitive - The system is used in a reading center where High Intensity 
Learning maximizes the amount of '^reading period'* time the student 
spends on appropriate learning activities. 

• An "Open System" - The system is continuously being reviewed and 
improved. It is not partial to any single program or publisher. 

This instructional system is designed to increase actual clock time spent by each 
pupil per class hour in participating in the prescribed learning activity. Research 
reports that the average teacher receives only 30 - 40 percent of the pupil's 
attention, fixed on the learning task, per class hour. That same research reports 
the obvious. The single most important variable that best predicts reading 
achievement is the actual amount of time the pupil spends learning to read and 
write. The more time he spends, all other factors being equal, the higher wiU 
be the achievem. ent. 

HOW IS THE INFORiMATION PROCESSING MODEL USED TO DESIGN A 
CURRICULUM IN THE PROJECT? 

The Information Processi-^^ !.!odel is used as a taxonomy for organizing a 
diagnostic-prescripti' e instructional process based upon mastery of basic skills 
within a gystems approach * to classroom management . (See Appendix A) 
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These constructs are used as the basic strategy for organizing the foundation for 
the instructional design in the Project. 

WHAT TS TUK PURPOSE OF USING A TAXONOMY? 

A taxonomy is an analytic tool that helps malch special learning materials, learn- 
ing packages and special management and teaching techniques with diagnosed 
skills and behavior deficits of pupils, individually or with small groups of pupils 
with similar diagnostic patterns. This Project is now organized to diagnose the 
basic skill needs of all children assigned to the Project. The taxonomy also pro- 
vides information and levels of criteria for assessing the pupil's learning style 
and how he interacts v/ith a learning system. 

In phase one of the Project process intervention, the taxonomy also provides the 
teacher with specific pedagogical sub-systems of learning materials, organized 
from simple to complex. We are now in the second evolving phase of organizing 
specific instructional objectives for each separate sub*system within the taxonomy 
or model. 

To make the taxonomy or each sub-system within the model operative at the 
instructional level, we have organized large amounts of special materials, learn- 
ing packages and media in a systems approach which delivers these materials o 
meet the diagnostic learning needs of s mall groups of children with similar skills 
deficits. We have continued to add needed materials and learning packages to the 
materials center as they are made available nationally or brought to our attention 
by consultants, people from other programs or frorn the literature and from the 
sales representatives who visit us periodically. There are also several curricu- 
lum material banks now available in the United States under the direction of the 
Office of Education. (See Appendix A for an up-to-date list of materials used at 
the various levels of the program. ) 

WHAI ARE THE BASIC CONCEPTS WHICH UNDERGIRD THE CURRICULUM 
DESIGN IN THIS PROGRA^i WHICH SET IT APART FROM THE TRADITIONAL 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM DESIGN AND THE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 
PRESENTLY BEING USED IN THE NEWARK SCHOOL SYSTEM? 
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The Title III - 306 - Program is designed to meet the specific diagnostic needs of 
children, based upon the empirical data obtained from an organized psycho-educa- 
tional evaluation of all children entering pre-school or kindergarten programs. 
These same assessment instruments are used to evaluate the effects of the curri- 
culum intervention strategies which are designed around the Information Process - 
ing Model and provide a series of specific taxonomies of treatment which are 
described further on in this section of the report. Evaluation and assessment are 
never used to label pupils . The main objective of the assessments is to determine 
the basic skills level cf all incoming pupils in those areas of skills development so 
critical for survival in school . It is also imperative that all children learn these 
skills before the more formal curriculum is imposed. At the present time a 
course of study is required and imposed on the vast majority of Newark children 
before they have mastered the critical readiness for learning skills that are em- 
phasized in this program. Furthermore, each group of pupils in a traditional 
program is expected to acquire, in ten months time, all the necessary skills that 
will perm^it them to succeed in first grade. There is little or no recognition of 
the level of skills development of the pupils as Ihey enter school. It is this failure 
to recognize " that certain basic skills must be learned as the major conditions 
that precede the learning event itself and that it is the learning of these basic 
survival skills that increases the probability of pupils learning the information 
and skills necessary to succeed in traditional curriculum models '*. When pupils 
are exposed to the tradi*^ional curriculum without sufficient information and know- 
ledge, based on data obtained from assessment of the pupil's skills development, 
failure is inadvertently being imposed on approximately sixty percent of kinder- 
garten and first grade pupils under traditional courses of study. This statement 
is supported by the specific data from this Project and from hundreds of other 
studies and programs funded by the U.S. Office of Education over the last ten years. 

The major point of this analysis is that all the Project data dramat.cally demon- 
strates that all entering pupils, with very few exceptions, can master the basic 
skills required for school survival and success in school, if we organize learning 
environments based upon children's diagnostic needs and if we then design 
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prescriptive educational interventions designed to meet th .se needs before impos > 
ing prescribed courses of study . 

If those who establish curriculum policy in urban centers continue to ignore the 
data relative to the basic skills needs of urban children, a continued failure pa* 
tern will prevail in the pupils' product scores. It is time we recognize that a 
more complete analysis and diagnosis of the complex learning needs of urban 
children is urgently needed- 

In addition, traditional curriculum content must be changed and organized to meet 
the learning styles of urban children. This statement does not imply or mean that 
we should not teach curriculum content that pupils will need to succeed in the main- 
stream of our society or to enter our best colleges or universities. However, it 
does mean we should stop inducing failur*^ unwittingly by exposing children to 
prescribed curriculums without first teaching them the basic readiness for learn- 
ing skills they require. 

There are several other critical areas of difference between the curriculum de- 
sign in the Title III - 306 - Project and the more traditional models currently used 
in urban schools. The following statements, relative to the need for a change 
model, are basic to the curriculum strategy used in this Project. These are the 
concepts of mastery learning and time. *'If we are to change schooling, especially 
as a means of intervention for children with educational problems in poverty 
pockets and in urban school environments, it is essential that the model itself 
change! Behavior-oriented learning psychologists have been among those arguing 
for precise definition of models> and of educational goals in behavioral terms. The 
clues for mastery learning was a conceptual model of school learning suggested 
by John B, Carroll. This model rested on observation often overlooked by tradi - 
tional educators and is so ably argued by Carroll, that individual pupil achieve- 
ment is the basic measure of the traditional school and where the school is com- 
mitted to uniform exposure to j^ns^truc tion , it is inevitable that pupils with higher 
abilities will achieve more in the same amount of time; and when all the achieve- 
ment test scores are gathered together, the distribution will approach that of a 
normal curve. "•' 

' Bloom, Cohen, Merrill. Gagne, et al. 
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It is important that this relationship be clearly understood. If instructional time 
is held constant for all p^upils, the outcomes are fixed; that is, the faster learners 
with the most highly developed skills will learn more than the slower learner^ 
during the same amount of instructional time and, consequently, the faster 
learners will achieve more and do better on achievement tests. It seems very 
unlikely that any foreseeable educational intervention or innovation will change 
this outcome in any substantial way as long as the instructional time is held 
cons tant. 

Carroll proposes instead that the '' outcome measure' ' should be that of '' mas tery 
learning ' and that the '' type of instruction" and " the time'' for it should be varied 
accordingly to individual pupil characteristics. The outcome then would hopefully 
be that a maiority of students would achieve a specified level of mastery; that there 
would be little or no correlation between aptitude and mastery measures; but time 
to mastery would still correlate with aptitude scores. 

Our present traditional curriculums and school policies, however, are almost 
universally organized to give group instruction based on a uniform time schedule. 
This is an efficient way to run a large organization, but its very convenience in 
dealing with large numbers of pupils leads inevitably to the measurement of indi- 
vidual pupil achievement under conditions of standard exposure to instruction. 
It is critical that this relationship between measurement of <3ducational outcomes 
and the organization of trie school be kept in mind . No matter what ideal system 
of schooling is inve-ted, if it relies upon standard time for instruction, it seems 
inevitable that the outcome measure is going to be pupil achievement distributed 
along a normal curve which will be positively correlated with the pupils^ rate of 
learning as measured on some aptitude test. As long as the "instructional time' ' 
is held constant for all pupUs, individual differences will increase and will be 
related to the pupil's score on ability tests of basic skills and cognitive processes, 
which predict rates of learning. 
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WHAT COULD CHANGE TmS PRINCIPLE, WHICH SEEMS TO DOOM SLOW 
LEARNERS TO A LIFE OF COMING IN LAST AND TO MAKING URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS APPEAR AS IF THEY ARE UNABLE TO TEACH PUPILS 
BASIC LITERACY SKILLS? WHAT SHOULD OUR EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
BE'' 

Instead of measuring how far each pupil runs, we could make our obj^ective that 
ea^h pupil run X yards during the course cf his school experience and not care 
whether it took him four minutes or five days. Th e obje ctive would be that each 
child master certain distance. This is the model of schooling that Carroll pro- 
posed. It would mean a school that was organized so that each pupil could spend 
different amounts of time to reach each mastery level. There are two major 
types of mastery learning strategies now in use. Both types attempt to better 
individualize instruction by: 

• Helping students when and where they have learning difficulties 

• Giving them sufficient time to learn 

• Clearly defining what they will be expected to learn and to what level. 

But one type uses primarily an individually based instructional format where each 
student learns independently of his classmates. (The High Intensity Learning 
System - Reading by Dr. S. Alan Cohen, of which there are four in operation in 
this Project, uses this model. ) 

The other employs a group based approach where each student learns cooperatively 
with his classmates. (This model is used in the Information Processing Model - 
Readiness for Learning Curriculum to be described further on in this report. ) 

Along with the use of the mastery model outlined above, it is important to recog- 
nize that the traditional model relies essentially on a classification model of 
schooling. Traditional overall educational objectives have been to select and 
reject large numbers of pupils for various levels of achievement within the broader 
educational systems. A mastery model of education on the other hand and the one 
advocated in the Title III - 30o - Project makes a very persuasive argument for a 
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different model of evaluation • one based upon mastery in specified units, A 
mastery n^odel of evaluation will require 

• Specific educational objectives based on pupil's diagnosed needs. 

• Various specified routes or strategies to assure the majority of pupils 
attain the criteria set for mastery. 

• Specified sequence, 

• Specified measures of comipetency. 

If we desie.i the learning systems and the learning environments correctly in time, 
a mastery model of evaluation should permit for more individualization of the 
routes to mastery, based upon learners' basic skills needs, learning styles and 
characteristics, and specific interest and values. 

This educational model would require that all curriculums would have to undergo 
a logical analysis and evaluation, which is now sadly lacking and a basic cause of 
continued failure of urban pupils. The traditional model fails to meet the diagnos- 
tic educational needs of more than sixty percent of the pupils in urban schools . 
Let us hasten to point out, however, that there are and always will be children 
who do have a minimal success in traditional curriculum designs. However, even 
these children are not maximizing their abilities in the traditional curriculums. 

BASIC COyCEPTS USED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TITLE III - 306 - 
CURRICULUM 

The curriculum design that undergirds the Title III - 306 - Program is a system 
science approach which is attempting to design curriculums and learning environ- 
ments and to apply educational technology and the science of learning and educa- 
tion based upon the empirical needs of students, based on a strong data base, 
observation and knowledge. The curriculum is designed upon the basic skills 
needs of students and organized around a systems science approach and the con- 
cept of modt>ls as a means of organizing schools and classrooms. The curriculum 
design which follows is not only based upon the concepts stated above, but also 



enconiparses additional design and evaluation features considerably different from 
current written curriculum techniques. 

In traditional curricuiums the v.'riters are rof^ve concerned and put more em»phasis 
on what the teacher is to perform and less emphasis on what the child is to learn. 
Learning outcomes are not spelled out in traditional curriculums. The primary 
direction here is what is arran^^ed for the student to do. Essentially, the differ- 
ence is one between the artistic vs. the empirical approach to teachings. 

The empirical approach emphasizes the importance of documenting instructional 
issues with data and examining them empirically. Such an approach leads logic- 
ally to both domain referenced - diagnostic prescriptive teaching and testing and 
to organizational strategies which emphasize a systematic model based on experi- 
mentation and revision. The artistic - I think and I feel approach - de-emphasizes 
experimentation in any form and emphasizes strategies for production and dissem- 
ination of materials that are judged to be important or exciting on subjective 
ground. 

We, who support the empirical approach to curriculum design argue that curricu- 
lum development is an open-ended process of continual trial and improvement and 
emphasizes formative evaluation. 

Those who take the artistic approach tend to think of curriculum as having clear 
beginnings and ends and think of evaluation mainly in the achievement sense. 
From the empirical viewpoint an ideal curriculum should give unequivocal direction 
as to how to make certain things happen in a classroom, given that those things 
are know: from experimentation to lead to specified learning outcomes. The 
curriculum in these terms turns out to be a report of proced ures that have actually 
been tried out. This implies, as we did in this Project, close initial cooperation 
between writers and teachers in a laboratory-classroom setting. Separation of 
the two processes creates a barrier to tryouts and evaluation of content and method 
as well as learner outcomes. Curriculum writers are not held accountable for 
the learning outcomes and teachers arc not held very strictly accountable for the 
implementation of the curriculum, as written. Neither party ever really knows 
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why children succeed or fail in current traditional curriculum designs. In addi- 
tion, current traditional curriculum outcomes only serve as an ad hoc judgment 
on what has been done. What the empirical curriculum demands is a formative 
evaluation which is central and dynamic rather than peripheral and static. 

The following readiness curriculum for pre-school, kindergarten, first and 
second grades, is an open-ended empirical curriculum model based on a systems 
approach, using the concept of models as a basic design feature. The educational 
technology employed has been explained in previous sections of this report- What 
follows is a detailed description of the curriculum at its present level of develop- 
ment. At the present level of development, the curriculum and management system 
is only about fifty percent completed. It is currently recognized in the research 
and development literature that it takes five to eight years to fully perfect a curri - 
culum, and even then there must be change^if the empirical model concept is to be 
maintained. 

Position Statement on Reading 

At the present level of knowledge the answer to the question ''What is reading?'' 
leaves much to be desired. 

However, there are some excellent leads for curriculum design to be found in the 
reading research literature completed over the past ten years. Much of this 
research has moved away from concerns over methods of teaching reading to 
areas related to 

• Language development 

• Learning to read 

• The role of models 

• Systematic effort in model and systems development as related to 
ins truction 

• Application of convergence techniques in the solution of reading problems. 
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From the reading research literature we have found that there are five major 
models related to the process of readinu and vhich act as the foundation for many 
reading systems in use today. It is these five models which are directly associa- 
ted with the Informational Processing Model and the High Intensity Learning System 
used as the basis of the curri^^ulum design froni kindergarten through fourth grade. 
These models are- 

• Linguistic 

• Psycho Unguis tic 

• Information Processing 

• Coi^nitive Processes 

• Perception. 

The current trend among reading researchers is their attempt to unlock the com- 
plexity of che reading process by using a convergence technique among divergent 
models. 

Some of the generalizations which en^erue by using the convergence technique 
with the various divergent m.odels in use today that apply to the conceptual con- 
structs of the Information Process Model used in the Title III Program are: 

• The need to reduce uncertainty : 

From birth on an crqanism needs to reduce uncertainty or to gain 
information. Reading, like any other process tends to reduce uncer- 
tainty by processinu information. This is a basic motivation for learning 
in read. 

• Internal representations 

The ori^anism internalizes a representation called a schema by Bartlett 
11932) and Pribram (l?oO). This means that or organism is developing 
a heirarchy that controls the order in which a sequence of operations 

la'-* OS plac L . 
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• Early and rapid development of language: 

There is general agreement that a child's ability to use the more com- 
mon grammatical patterns of speech is pretty well developed by the time 
he is three to three and one-half years old, 

• Role of Cognition: 

It has altered or lead to a different understanding of our orthographic 
system, which is not a "one-sound, one symbol system" but has charac- 
teristics more in keeping with Chomsky's levels of lexical abstractions 
and a deep structure rule learning. 

Speaking and Reading 

A person's identification of words depends on "a three-way synthesis between 
certain sounds both that he makes and those that others make, feedback from h'vs 
speech motor system and meaning''. At the rea'Ung level "there is again a three- 
way synthesis bccween the spatial signs, the spoken word and meaning". Again, 
there is a parallel processing of input, this time visual, followed by the sequential 
verbal processing. 

In some of the rapprochement among models in the current research that fits the 
Information Processing Model used as the basis of the Program curriculum is the 
concern of model builders with : 

• Attentional processes 

• Learning distinctive features of visual stimuli (matching input with a 
memory trace) 

• Visual information storage 

• Short-term memory 

• Long-term memory 

• Coding process 

• The grammar of the language 

• Production strategies. 
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The reading program which follows for kindergarten, first and second grades 
attempts to integrate some of the specific points outlined in the current reading 
resea i literature and within the curriculur.' materials used in the various sub- 
systems of the Informational Processing Model. 

We are not locked or tied to any specific reading system. At the current level of 
curriculum development, the Distar Reading System seems to be the best organ- 
ized decoding system for teaching decoding skills to children who are experiencing 
difficulty with school based language systems. Distar Reading seems to meet the 
specific empirical needs of this population ol children. It also f ilfills one of the 
basic tenets of the Infor :ion Processing Model, that ''decoding or input precedes 
output 

However, the Distar Reading system, while meeting the decoding needs of the 
Project population, does not seem to develop the level of comprehension skills 
and levels of performance on standardized reading tests that one would expect. 
The reading process problem, related to comprehension, still remains to be 
solved. We shoul ' keep in mind that the development of comprehension is closely 
linked with language and cognitive skills development, as well as with levels of 
cognitive maturation. The solution or unlocking of this complexity will depend 
on our ability to understand how language is learned, how cognitive skills are 
developed, and how these processes interact both in enabling the pupil to learn 
to read and in the reading process itself. 

The Title III - 306 - Reading Curriculum 



Reading is initially a receptive language skill which is learned. Because reading 
is a language procebs, it is the considered position of the project staff that read- 
ing initially is a decoding process input must precede output. To meet the in- 
structional demands indicated by the empirically based needs demonstrated by a 
large percentage of urban pupils for decoding skills, and also because the entire 
readiness -for-learning Information Processing Curriculum is based on a decoding 
model, Distar I, II, III was selected as the reading program. The Distar Reading 
Systems I, II, III has empirically demonstrated that ali children can rraster the 
integrated language skills associated with decoding. 
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Overview of the Pis tar Reading 

The Distar Reading Program is designed to teach the child each skill he needs in 
order to read. The two consecutive levels are carefully programmed so that the 
child is confidently able to perform a skill before another one is introduced. 

In Distar Reading I, the child is taught the basic decoding skills. He learns that 
the squiggles we call letters represent sounds. He learns to say the sounds and 
then to blend the sounds together to make a word. He also learns how to spell a 
word by sounds - 'ooonnn" - and to say the sounds fast - ''on". 

The child is taught the sounds of forty lower-case symbols, which include the 
letters of the alphabet, certain joined letters such as sh, and the long vowels 
with diacritical marks. All special symbols are paased out as the child progresses 
through Reading II. 

Distar Reading II emphasizes comprehension skills, building on the skills taught 
in Reading I. The child learns to read stories fluently and with understanding. 
The stories in Reading II are longer and more complex than in Reading I, and the 
student relies on his increasing word-attack skills and sight word vocabulary. 
He begins to answer written questions in order to demonstrate that he understands 
what he has read. 

The child is taught to follow written directions that help him in developing a pre- 
cise understanding of what he has read. He is also taught to name the capital and 
lower-case letters of the alphabet. At the completion of level two the child has 
learned solid word-attack skills and has acquired a large reading vocabulary. 

At kindergarten level the class is divided into three small groups for Distar Read- 
ing. The parallel inputs conducted during this time segment in the program, 
along with reading, are language, gross motor learning - movigenics, and per- 
ceptual training. The pupils rotate between these processes every fifteen minutes. 
The teacher conducts the reading process in the classroom while the other two 
thirds of the pupils are out of the classroom with the language and movigenics 
teachers in different locations in the building or working with the paraprofes sionals 
in the classroom. 
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It should be pointed out that the initial grouping of children for the Distar Reading 
group is done on the basis of teacher judgment. Pupils are moved between groups 
based upon their learning rate in the Distar System, At the end of the kindergar- 
ten year the children are grouped for first grade placement based upon the follow- 
ing strategy. All group I pupils, based on what lesson level they are at at tho end 
of the kindergarten year, are placed in classes with pupils from other groups 
with similar functional lesson levels in the Distar Reading. This same procedure 
is applied to groups II and III. The first grade classes then consist of children 
with similar learning rates based on their maste^-y level in the Distar Reading 
System, At the first grade level we maintain a flexible placement procedure 
through October of the first grade year. If children have advanced in their read- 
ing behavior because of summer school work or because of maturation, they are 
moved etween classes to assure correct placement in the Distar Reading System, 
These reading groups set the structure for the grouping in the balance of the 
program. The purpose of this procedure is to make if feasible to move pupils 
between reading groups without having wide lesson-level differences between read- 
ing groups in any one class T-oom. 

For complete list of curriculum objectives for the entire Distar Reading System, 
<?ee Behavioral Objectives, Distar Reading^I, II , Developmental Edition 1971, 
Published by Science Research Associates, Incorporated. Space will not allow 
itS reproduction here. 
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A Basis f.ir Language Learning Curriculum 

One of the fundamental concepts whicn undergird the Information Processing Model 
is that reading is a receptive language act. However, the language process in man 
is a complex system, and exactly how the graphic act of reading decodes to speech 
and why competence in learning and speaking must precede the reading act is not 
fully understood 

It is also known tliat there is a higher order rule structure inherent in language in 
its phonological, morphological and syntactical aspects. As the child becomes 
more skilled, he will use the structural principles to organize the information of 
language and he will be able to read in larger, more efficient units. The major 
contribution to knowledge about language acquisition have come from three sources 

• Developmental psychology 

• Ps yc ho Unguis tics 

• Information Processing 

The Information Processing Model synthesizes information and data from several 
language acquisition models. Briefly outlined, the language model in the Title III - 
Prouram is similar to that of John CarrolTs, which extracts contributions from 
behavioristic developmental, ps ycholinguis tic and linguistic models of language 
acquisition along with the nativistic model and position of Lenneberg, Werner and 
Kaplan. We would hasten to say Kaat we support the linguists' position, as posited 
by Chomsky and reinforced by Carroll, that a behaviorist model is simply incap- 
able of accountin^ for the known facts of language development. The works of 
McXeil, Slobin and Lenneberg and other researchers in the ps ycholinguistic 
domain offer stronu evidence which suggest that operant behaviorist models cannot 
explain how such complex cognitive behavior, such as reasoning, problem ^.olving, 
intelligence, perception, memory, recall and thinking occur or are learned. 

However, the be haviorism model for teaching language to children has been found 
to be useful. The operant conHitioninu techniques used by Berieter, Engelmann 
and Osborn have i>een used successfully in teaching pronunciation and syntax to 
disadvantaged pre-schoolers. 
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A further emphasis and support for the language model used for instruction is the 
evidence that language development is a function of the growth of the human brain 
and is relatively independent of intelligence. Further, children learn language 
from the age of 0 to early adolescence. If the capacity for primary language ac- 
quisition does not begin to decline until adolescence, (Lenneberg, McNeil, et al) 
then it is extremely important that we develop learning environments which sys- 
tematically teach language structures to pupils. 

Title III - 306 Pis tar Language Program 

The Distar Language System is conducted by two full time language teachers in 
each of the four project schools. Pupils, at the kindergarten level, are sent to 
the language teacher for fifteen n'iinutes each day in small groups of about eight 
children to each group. The laniiuage teachers use small rooms or whatever 
available space can be found in each building to conduct this aspect of the program. 

Language development is related to the processing of information and knowledge. 
In fact, readinj^ is basically a receptive language process. 

We have found that children respond both to the teacher and each other in a posi- 
tive way when using the Oistar Language System. The small group instruction, 
with children grouped on the basis of similar skills needs, using an instructional 
system that is organized in sequential steps and around a behavior modification 
model, has real impact on pupils. 

Children also benefit from the moving out of the "squarebox" of the traditional 
classroom under their own direction. They also benefit from the interaction with 
several adults instead of being faced with one teacher for the entire schoolday. 
The entire language process is designed to meet the peeds of pupils at the level 
of their development and to advance them as rapidly as they can learn. The system 
also is designed to teach the cognitive reasoning skills at the higher levels of the 
program. This process will be described in the first and second grade curriculum 
in the next sections of this report. 
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The Kindergarten First and Second Grade Language/Cognitive Curriculum 



The basis for the language instruction at the kindergarten level is the Distar 
Langua;^e System developed by Sigfried Englemann and distributed by SRA. This 
system consists of Distar Language I used with all the kindergarten pupils and 
Distar Language II and III designed for gracJes one, two, and three. 

The instructional obiectives of Distar I, as used at the kinde'-gar tea level, are 
as follows: 

Identity Statements 

Curriculum Obiective: To teach the pupil to identify common objectives and 
to make complete, affirmative and/or negative identity statements. 

Betiavioral Objective: When asked questions pertaining to the identity of 
common ob ects, the student can answer in complete affirmative and/or 
negative statements. 

Polars 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to identify, understand, and use 
words that are opposites. 

Behavioral Objective: When asked to identify and use descriptive adjectives 
and their opposites (polars), the student can formulate complete affirmative 
and nesative statements. 

Prepositions 

Curriculum Obiective : To teach the child to understand and use the basic 
prepositions of location 

Behavioral Objective: When asked to answer questions about the location of 
obiects, the student can answer in complete statements containing prepositions. 

' Pronouns 

Curriculum Objectives: To teach the child to: 

1. Substitute singular and plural pronouns for p')uns. 

2. Identify obiccts described in pronoun statemenls. 
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Behavioral Obiectives: When asked to: 

1. Substitute pronouns for nouns, the student can make complete 
pronoun statements. 

2. Find pictures that match statements containing pronouns, the 
student can select the correct picture. 

' Multiple Attributes 

Curriculum Objectives : To teach the child: 

1. That all of the characteristics in a descriptive statement must be 
true of the object described for the statement to be valid. 

2. To recognize more than one attribute, or characteristic, of an 
object and to describe an object in terms of its attributes. 

Behavioral Objectives: When asked to: 

1. Recognize identifying features of objects, the student can indicate 
whether the characteristics are true of the object and can make 
full statements describing the attributes of the object. 

2. Determine the identity of an object, *-he student can figure out what 
the object is by asking questions about its attributes. 

^ Comparative -Superlatives 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child comparative and superlative 
concepts and to compare two or more similar objects by making complete 
comparative -superlative sentences. 

Behavioral Objective: When asked to compare two or more objects that 
differ in a pai ticular dimension, f>uch as length, the student can produce 
complete comparative and superlative statements. 

Location 

Curriculum Objectives : 

1. To teach the child to distinguish between characteristics of a 
location and the location itself. 

2. To teach the child to recognize characteristiv^s that are common 
to a location. 
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Behavioral Objectives: 

1. When given a Location, the student can name the characteristics 
of that location. 

2. When given the characteristics of a Location, the student can 
identify that location. 

Same -Different 

CurricuLum Objective: To teach the chiLd to use the concepts ''same ' and 
"different * and to compare and contras t characteris tics of objects. 

BehavioraL Objective: When presented with two or more objects, the 
student can indicate how the objects are the same and how they are different. 

' Only 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to understand how the concept 
**onLy" limits a situation. 

BehavioraL Objective: When presented with pictures of situations, the 
student can use 'onLy * statements to describe the pictures. 

' Action Statements 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to identify simple actions and 
to make complete affirmative and negative action statements. 

Behavioral Objective: When asked simple questions pertaining to action 
and function of common objects, the student can answer in complete 
affirmative and negative statements • 

$ 

Categories 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to identify and to classify them 
into a number of different categories by applying rules of classification 
whenever possible. 

Behavioral Objective: When asked to identify and classify objects, the 
student can apply rules of classification to the objects to determine whether 
they fit within a ^iven category. 
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Plurals 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to understand the difference 
bets^'een singular and plural statements and to make questions and state- 
ments in the singular and plural. 

Behavioral Objective: When asked questions about the identity of singular 
and plural objects, the student can produce complete affirmative and 
negative statements. 

Why 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to give causal explanations 
for actions. 

Behavioral Objective: When shown three pictures depicting a sequence 
of actions, the student can identify and state reasons for the outcome of 
the actions and indicate the results of the sequence. 

Verbs of the Senses 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to use sense verbs and to 
identify the sense organ associated with each sense verb. 

Behavioral Objective: When shown pictures that can be described using 
"is" (The pencil is long), the student can restate the description using an 
appropriate sense verb (The pencil looks long) and can name the sense 
organ associated with the sense verb. 

Verb Tense 

V 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child the language concepts used in 
describing past, present, and future actions and to make full action 
statements in the past, present, and future tenses. 

Behavioral Objective: When asked to describe pictures, the student can 
make full statements of action in the past, present, and future tenses. 

If-Then 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to understand the cause and effect 
structure of if-then" statements as they apply to groups and actions. 
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Behavioral Objective. 

1. When given *'if«then'' statements, the student can make deductions 
about objects or actions to which they refer. 

2. When given conditions that pertain to specific objects, the student 
can make an ''if-then'' statement about the objects by drawing 
conclusions from information given. 

-' Before-After 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to understand and state what 
happens 'before'' and "after"' in a sequence of actions. 

Behavioral Objective: When shown pictures depicting sequential action, 

the student can identify the action and answer ''before" and "after" questions 

pertaining to the sequence. 

^' Parts 

Curriculum Objectives: 

1. To teach the child part-whole relationships. 

2. To teach the child new vocabulary dealing with objects and their 
parts and to identify and give the function of objects and their parts. 

Behavioral Objective: When shown an object, the student can identify it, 
distinguish the parts from the whole, name the object's parts, and give the 
function of the object and its parts. 

- Or 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to itcognize that 'or" can make 
conditions or actions expressed indefinite. 

Behavioral Objective: When given an "or" statement, the student can make 
deductions about pictures relating to the statement by recognizing that the 
use of "or" makes the condition or action expressed indefinite. 

All 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to recognize what kind of inform- 
ation "all" statements give and what information they do not give. 
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Behavioral Objective: When given an "all" statement, the student can make 
deductions about pictures by recognizing what kind of information "all" 
statements give. 

One 

Curriculum Objective To teach the child to understand the different ^ 
between "one" and "more than one" and to use criteria in a "one" statement 
to figure out solutions to problems. 

Behavioral Objective: When given a statement indicating what will happen 
to "one" subject, the student can identify the candidate who will perform 
the action on the basis of the criteria in the "one" statement. 

Some, All, None 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to differentiate between some, 
all, and none. 

Behavioral Objective: When given statements and questions containing 
"some", "all", or "none", the student can respons by foUtiwing directions 
or making complete "some", "all", or "none" statements. 

Colors, Pattern, Shapes 

Curriculum Objective : To teach the child to identify various colors, 
patterns, and shapes. 

Behavioral Objective: When shown pictures of objects having various colors, 
patterns, and shapes, the student can identify the colors, patterns, and 
shapes of the objects. 

Compreher sion 

Curriculum Objective: To teach the child to interpret and relate what is 
happening in a story that is read to him. 

Behavioral Objective: When presented stories that reinforce language con- 
cepts and statement patterns taught in the presentation books, the student 
can answer comprehension questions about what is happening in the stories 
and what the characters say and do. 
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f the Pupil Population 



Unfortunately the current educational view, relative to urban children's ability 
to learn, tends to lump all pupils in the slow learner category. The image that 
is subtly maintained is that the largest percentage of pupils who come to school 
will, at best, only partially succeed. Most educators will state that twenty per- 
cent of the children will learn whatever they are taught without much difficulty 
but the balance will continue to be less successful academically as they progress 
through school. This self fulfilling prophecy is maintained in the educational 
environment of the schools by several strategies which impede change or prevent 
sustained change from occuring. One of the major difficulties is that the current 
instructional environments are organized based upon prescribed curriculums 
which are imposed on the student by teachers, who, in most instances, decide 
what to teach from this curriculum based on their own educational experiences, 
values and feelings. It is the teacher then who decides what children should 
learn. There is little or no analysis of the basic skills needs of the studen:s, no 
assessment of their learning skills, no systematic taxonomy of what skills they 
have or what skills they still must learn, if they are to succeed in school. Littl'.^, 
if any, consideration is given to their learning style, language system, cultural 
experiences or motivations to learn. The fixed curriculum, developed for middle 
income children, is taught or delivered based on achievement models, normative 
concepts or grade equivalents, which often adds to the dilemma of young urban 
students who attempt to learn in the pre-school, kindergarten and early primary 
grades. It is much simpler to shift the blame for failure to the pathology of the 
child, the home, the culture of poverty, economic factors or social dysfunctijn 
or whatever, than it is to develop a scientific analysis and data base of our 
students' needs and to create learning environments to meet these needs, in a 
systematic way, based on data, educational technology, knowledge and a complete 
analysis of the problem. 

From the data obtained from the assessment and evaluation in the Title III - 306 - 
Project over the past t^ree years and from the knowledge developed from the 
educational research literature and other U.S. Office of Education Projects over 
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the last ten years, it is sufficiently well documented so that we can now make the 
following statements, with some degree of assurance, so that a clearer picture 
of the educational needs of students can be defined 

• About 25 to 30 percent of the normal first grade population, after 
two years of treatment in the Title III Program, consists of pupils 
who are 11/2 years below their peers in those skills required to 
progress normally in school, as this is presendy defined, in terms 
of achievement test grade equivalent scores, or normative da-.ct 
upon which the tests are based, or the child development concepts 
each educator carries in his head, whatever they may be. 

• Thirty-five to forty percent of the normal first grade population 
indicate normal skills development, but with significant basic skills 
difficulties in following directions, auditory temporal processing, 
short term memory, language differences and, in many instances, a 
different learning style from that required by the school as now 
organized, i. e. , mismatch between learners and learning environments. 

-There is also significant indication of vocabulary differences between 
the child's out-of-school vocabulary development and the vocabulary 
usually expected of entering kindergarten and first grade pupils. There 
also se» ns to be a difference in the student's info^-mation base, which 
is not recognized by the school personnel. The child has information, 
but it is different from that expected by the teacher (See Robert Williams, 
William Labov, Shirley Baratz, Wolfram, et al). This strata of students 
constitutes the largest single corpus of students that all cuj*rent and past 
programs have found the most difficult to help. It is this group that 
traditional curriculums have the most adverse effect upon. It is from 
this group of students with normal range potential, but with basic skills 
different from those required in school, that the highest incident of 
school drop-outs can be expected. It is also this group that produces 
the most draniatic reduction in reading achievement scores as they 
progress through the primary and secondary grade levels. If we can 




find a systematic answer to the curriculum needs of this group of pupils, 
much of the educational problem of urban schools will be dramatically 
improved. 

The top 25 to 30 percent of pupils in a normal first grade have generally 
well-developed school-based skills. These pupils are what we term 
"upper mobile". They are motivated to learn. They have good paying 

ttention skills, average vocabularies for first grade, well developed 
symbolic language systems; they also have average or above average 
information base, and many of these pupils are already reading when 

' arrive at school. They indicate excellent auditory temporal proces- 
j>ing linked v/ith average or above average short and long term memory 
systems, couple^^ with good visual and auditory language - ^xls. How- 
ever, ihe current educational environment often fails to meet the needs 
of this strata of student too. What happens to this group is that they 
tend to regress to the mean of thei v school-related peer group . They 
tend to underachieve, become disinterested and lose much of their earlie 
education momentum as they progress through school. These students 
also become casualties of the present ducational learning environments 
becauoe these environmejits do not meet their unique needs . What we 
are suggesting here is that current currici^lums and learning environ- 
ments seem unable to meet the critical skills needs of the majority of 
students entering our urban schools. 



APPLIED DIAGNOSTIC - PRESCRIPTIVE CURRICULUM 



THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

- Dj.agnostic Assessmen' and Eva luation: 

After each pupil has been in kindergarten for at least four weeks, we assess each 
child with the following instruments: 

Given individually to each pupil by the assigned language teacher are: 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Two Subtests from the I.T.P. A. (Experimental Model) 

Auditory Vocal Automatic Grammar Test 

Auditory Vocal Association Test 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

Given in small groups by the classroom teacher are; 

Berry Visual Motor Integration Test 
Gates Reading Readiness Test 

Lorge Thorndike Non-Verbal Cognitive Abilities Test - Form A-Level 
I and 11. 

From this data we establish: 

An individual profile for each pupil. 

From a summation of the individual profiles we obtain ^'patterns of skills** 
in terms of strengths and weaknesses, found among the pupil population. 
These pattern analyses ' supply information which facilitates the decision 
making process relative to the kind and nature of diagnostic curriculum 
intervention that is required to meet the readiness for learning skills of 
the pupils in the Project's population. 
• This diagnostic data also enables us to organize management decisions 
relative to curriculum materials, time-space organization, technology 
and media needs, what learning packages and materials to purchase, what 
personnel is needed to implement tlie program and to budget Project funds 
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The evaluation design and product outcomes are also built around the 
post test data obtained from the same instruments after eight months of 
diagnostic instruction. (See Evaluation Design, Appendix C. ) 

We have also included the entire summary of the testing data from the final reports, 
completed by an independent evaluator at the end of each Project year, in the "con- 
clusion'' section of this report. In the section of the report titled, " Going Beyond 
The Data Given" you w-U find a summary of the Title III - 306 staff's findings 
regarding the implicat 3 of the data, its value for curriculum development and 
implications for administrative policy, decisions and judgments. 

In the next part of this section, a detailed outline of the concepts used to structure 
the learning environment and kindergarten curriculr ^ is presented. 

Time - Space Orientation 

Space: Each room is organized to make the most efficient arrangement to accom- 
modate the movement of children, in and out of the room, every fifteen minutes 
at kindergarten level and every 30 minutes at the first and second grade levels. 
This arrangement enables the teacher-aide to work with small groups of children 
using the special materials of the program, while the teacher engages a third of 
the class in reading. We also establish an Auditory PerceptiU.i Listening Center 
and a Distar Reading Center, which is separated by three to five room dividers 
used to cut down distracting visual stimuli and to fit room space to the cognitive 
needs of the children. Outside of the room we use any small space suited to ac- 
commodate from five to twelve children, who are serviced by a full time Distar 
Language teacher and a Movigenics teacher. We also use parts of recreation 
rooms, small classrooms or auditorium stage space for the Movigenics teacher 
(physical movement education). By organizing classroom and other available 
building space not normally used every day, we are able to break up the "square 
box" - one room-syndrome. Organizing time-space dimensions enables children 
to move, in an orderly fashion, in and out of the classroom and to be education- 
ally treated in small groups by para-professionals. 
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Time: Linked with the organization of space, we also organize time into curriculum 
modules of fifteen minute (15 minute) segments for the kindergarten curriculum 
and half hour (30 minute) segmen*^s for first and second grade children. The pur- 
pose of the time scheduling is to intensify, s equentialize and structure the teach- 
ing process to assure the maximum input in each school day. P time scheduling, 
we are also able to get more learning out of each day. Further the current 
literature indicates that the major impact on learning is obtained by the intensity 
and sequencing of instruction. High intensity produces the highest rate of learning 
among the variables related in instruction. (Appendix - Project Time Schedule. ) 

In summary, time-space organization becomes a technology for organizing the 
conditions of learning. This is a critical variable that is not sufficiently attended 
to in traditional programs. There is a considerable amount of teaching time lost 
each day under the more traditional approaches. By utilizing space outside of the 
classroom, we are able to obtain small group instruction with the assistance of 
team teaching and para-professionals. Through these procer'ures, we have 
changed learning environments for young elementary school children. We have 
broadened the world of school from one room - one teacher, to three rooms and 
four different adult personalities each day. By these arrangements of time a id 
space we have intensified, structured and s equentializ ed learning which is a basic 
mix required in ^he environment of the elementary school. 

The curriculum intervention is based on the assessed decoding needs of the 
Project's population in six areas of Human Information Processing. These are: 

Grr)ss Motor Development 

Fine Motor and Tactile - Kinesthetic Development 
Visual Perception 
Auditory Perception 

Language - Conimunication - Reading 
Cognitive Learning Skills 

All the above learning channels are programmed in parallel to improve decoding 
of all automatic processing skills. It is basic to all higher order learning that the 
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automatic-temporal processing skills be well developed if pupils are to survive in 
school. Input must precede output. 

Further, it is emphatically stated that there is no linear relationship between the 
above taxonomy of psycholinguistic skills and reading. However, if children are 
inefficient, or do not possess these skills when they enter school, and if the school 
learning environment only haphazardly teaches these basic skills, about sixty per- 
cent of the children will be delayed in the cognitive learning and reading develop- 
ment. The frustration and failure of this large body of children who find informa- 
tion processing difficult, in spite of normal potential, causes them to become the 
school failures, behavior disorders and school dropouts at the higher grade levels. 

It is imperative that we develop a diagnostic-prescriptive intervention curriculum 
which is based on the skills needs of children. This project and the following cur- 
riculum design is devoted to this goal. 

Kindergarten Curriculum: 

Gross Motor Development: via a Modified - Barsch - Movigenics Program 

This area of the Project model is based on the movigenics curriculum developed 
by Dr. Ray H. Barsch in the following two source documents: 

Achieving Perceptual Motor Efficiency, Volume #1 by Ray H. Barsch 
Enriching Perception and Cognition Techniques for Teachers, Volume #2 
by Ray H. Barsrh. Both published by Special Child Publications, 
4535 Union Bay North East, Seattle, Washington 98105. 

Dr. Barsch defines - "Mov igenics as the study of the origin and development of 
movement patterns leading to learning efficiency*'. 

There are twel dimensions pertaining to human learning which constitute the 
basic curriculum in this area of human information processing. 

All children in kindergarten receive instruction instruction in the twelve areas of 

the movigenics curriculum. For minutes, on alternate days, this section of 

the proiect is conducted by Iwo physical education teachers assigned to the program. 
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These two teachers service over five hundred children each week in the imple- 
mentation of the movigenics curriculum. 

The twelve dimensions of the movigenics curriculum are: 

Muscular Strength Kinesthesia 
Dynamic Balance Tactual Dynamic 

Spatial Awareness Bilaterality 
Body Awareness Rhythm 
Visual Dynamics Flexibility 

Auditory Dynamics -v Motor Planning 

Additional task orientation and theoretical thinking for the movigenics curriculum 
is also integrated into the program from the works of Newell Kephart - The Slow 
Learner in the Classroom and Gerald N. Getman - How to Develop Your Child^s 
Intelligence. There is also other source information which the t**achers have 
applied in the expansion of the movigenics curriculum. See Appendix. 

Perceptual-Motor Learning: Fine Motor System 

The curriculum intervention in this area of the model is conducted by the para- 
professional assigned to each Kindergarten. In each classroom the pupils are 
divided into three groups, based on teacher judgment, assessment instruments 
and reading development in the Distar Systems. 

The curriculum used in this area of the taxonomy or sub-system is based on a 
manual for the development of visual motor perception developed by the Title III 
Staff- Within the manual there is arranged a series of twenty-five (25) instruc- 
tional objectives, organized around the five areas of visual perception developed 
by Dr. Marion Frostig. These areas are: 

Visual Motor 
Fi^:ure-Ground 
Perceptual-Cons tanc y 
Position in Space 
Space Relationships 
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In order to place each child in this sub-system, the para-professional administers 
the Marion Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception. The test is modified 
to provide entry into the sub-system. We do not score the test to obtain a score. 
We use the Frostig test as entry procedure to place the child in the Frostig Pro- 
gram at the level of his competencies. When each child^s level of entry has been 
determined, each pupil is then given a pre-post criterion evaluation. The pre-post 
criterion test consists of giving the pupil the last exercise in a series of exercises 
in the Frostig Program. Example: Frostig: Visual Motor Coordination Exercises, 
1 - 29- 

Pretest: Exercise 29 - last exercise in series; scoring. Pass/Fail 

If thj pupil passes the pretest (exercise 29), he advances to the next pretest, the 
last exercise in the next higher series of exercises in Visual Motor Coordination. 
If the student fails the pretest, he begins on the first exercise of the series and 
continues to the end of the series. In this example, if he failed exercise 29 (the 
pretest), he would enter the system and be required to do all exercises from I to 
29 under the Visual Motor Coordination sub-curriculum. 

Post Test: When he has completed all exercises I - 29, he is given exercise 
29 again; if he fails exercise 29 again, but passes 70 percent of all exercises 
between 1 - 29, he is permitted to go on. If he obtains a criterion of less 
than 70 percent, he should be recycled using the supplementary materials 
listed under each instructional objective. When he has completed the addi* 
tional programming, based on the supplementary materials, he is re-evalu- 
ated at the discretion of the teacher and the para-professional. See Appendix D 
for a modified example of the Visual Motor Manual. For the^ materials used 
in Visual Perceptual Training sub-system, see Appendix A (materials list). 

Auditory Perception ii. e. , auditory linguistic analysis and language acquisition) 

The need to improve the auditory information processing skills of urban kinder- 
garten and lower elementary pupils has been well documented in the current child 
development research literature. Our assessment and evaluation data also rein- 
forces the observations and findings summarized in the educational literature. 
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Based on this body of knowledge, which points up the strong need for skills train- 
ing in learning how to listen, follow direction, and trie decoding of school based 
language and information, we developed a highly intensified program of listening 
procedures which centers around the following media equipment and ''software'' 
technology. 

Each classroom in the pro,^ct is equipped with: 

1 - Norelco 150 Cassette Player 
1 - Califon Listening Center 
10 - Headsets. 

This equipment is organized in a listening area which is permanently established 
in a convenient space in the room. The headsets and listening center remain on 
the desk, organized for use at any time. 

The listening curriculum is conducted for fifteen minutes each day with groups of 
eight to ten children. While the teacher is doing listening, the para-professional 
is working with the balance of the class on visual motor training tasks. 

The 'soft ware ' curriculum is organized from simple to complex. At the kinder- 
garten level we use the following learning systems. For name of publishers see 
materials list. Appendix A. 

• Talking with Mike by Dr. Ruth Golden 

• Listen Mark and Say by Dr. Leo Gotkin 

• Trip to the Moon by Dr. Leo Gotkin 

• Ears 

• Space Talk 

• Audio Reading Lab-Level A 

• Michigan Language Program by Srnith and Smith 

The above list of software systems are designed to enable the child to develop 
attending, temporal sequencing and automatic auditory processing skills vital to 
school learning and survival. Much of the materials also reinforce the much 
needed skill of following directions. Some of the recently added materials such 
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as Ears, Space Talk, Audio Reading Lab - Level A, and the Michigan Language 
Program are designed to assist pupils in developing the initial skills associated 
with the early stage of reading: word attack, vocabulary, use of clues and language 
analysis . 

The listening center approach to learning is a vital and critical need of urban 
children. Teaching auditory linguistic process tasks is a vital area of interven- 
tion in this project. 

Auditory linguistic learning of school based language may very well be one of the 
most critically overlooked needs in the public education of urban pupils. We have 
tried to develop in this project a highly sequentialized program of auditory process 
learning and auditory linguistic tasks which will assist the pupil to learn the lan- 
guage of the school through the process of auditory learning. 
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THE FIRST GRADE PROGRAM 

The first grade curriculum in the Project continues to deal with the developmental 
readiness-for-learning curriculum. One of the major objectives of the program 
is to help pupils master skills that are pre-conditions of more formal learning 
and which often are assumed in traditional programs. Further, the skills levels 
continue to increase in difficulty in all areas of the taxonomy. 

The learning and educational package and media software materials become more 
difficult and specific as the pupil progresses through the program. There are, 
built in at every level, process assessments to assure that pupils are, in fact, 
attaining the levels of skills development at the 80 percent criterion established 
for the entire program. Two Title III - 306 staff members along with the class- 
room teacher engage in process checks at time intervals specified in the evalua- 
tion design. This information is given to the teacher and is also used for the 
interim report, which is used as a tool for programatic improvement, change in 
process behaviors of learners, and as a management tool for decision making 
relative to the effectiveness of the intervention. 

Curriculum at this level is scheduled in 30 minute frames. The pupils are divided 
into four groups. These groups change every 30 minutes in a revolving procedure. 

In a typical Title III classroom, at the first grade level, one fourth of the pupils 
are having: 

1/4 Distar Reading - Classroom Teacher 

1/4 Visual Motor Training - Para-professional in the classroom 
1/4 Distar Language - Language Teacher out of the classroom in assigned 
space . 

1/4 Movigenics - Physical Education Teacher, also out of the classroom in 
assigned space 

During a second one hnur time fr^^me the classroom teacher engages three differ- 
ent groups of pupils (10 or less) in auditory perceptual training procedures using 
a variety of special software media systems designed for this purpose. (See 
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materials list. Appendix A. ) While the teacher is engaging a group of pupils in 
listening, the para-professional is directing prescribed visual perceptual and 
pre-v/riting programs as outlined in the handbook of Visual Motor Training devel- 
oped by the program staff. 3y organizing time, space and personnel in this 
fashion, we can insure small group instruction, intensification of instruction, and 
an organized sequential and structured program using specifically researched 
educational materials organized in a systematic way from simple to complex, 
based on the patterned needs of small groups of pupils with similar learning 
profiles. 

By the management of the learning environment we are also able to change teacher 
behavior and to insure that diagnostic needs of pupils are specifically attended to. 
Further, we are able to train teachers, para-professionals and ancillary person- 
nel, on the job, in the new use of time, space, new educational packages, and how 
to use the concept of a diagnostic-prescriptive approach in the educational man- 
agement of pupils. 

The next step in the programatic development is to write specific instructional 
objectives for evpry area of the readiness -for-learning taxonomy. The specific 
areas covered in the first grade program are the following readiness for learning 
skills used in school. 

• Gross Motor Learning - Movigenics Currrculum 

• Visual Motor Perception - Visual and Fine Motor Training Curriculum. 
(See Visual Motor Training Handbook developed by the Title III Staff. ) 

• Auditory Perceptual Training Program (See materials list, Appendix A. ) 

• Distar Reading System I, II, III 

• Distar Language System I, II 

• Pupils also have Arithmetic, Art, Music and whatever other curriculum 
the school offers. 
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THE SECOND GRADE PROGRAM 

At tills lf\el 11 the curriculum tht* siuck'nts arc proceeding into higher levels of 
patterns of learning tasks. Hierarchies are patterns of learning tasks that lead 
up to a terminal skill. Each subordinate task would be a prerequisite for the 
task above it and would mediate transfer for that task. The basic premise under- 
lying learning hierarchies is that failure to learn a particular skill is principally 
due to laci- of essential subordinate skills, and conversely, that learning should 
be easy to induce if ail relevant subordinate skills are possessed by the learner. 
Presumably, the use of hierarchies can help overcome the difficulties many 
learners find in trying to acquire skills at all levels of school learning. As de- 
scribed above the necessity for recycling pupils who fail to master basic skills 
after initial exposure seems to require additional exposure to basic program 
tasks. At this level w^e find a vast spread occuring in the learning rate among 
the students. The program proceeds primarily on the mastery level of the stu- 
dents. All pupils have been regrouped when entering second grade based on their 
Distar Reading levels. All group one <l) Distar pupils comprise a single class, 
all group two (2) and three (3) make the other classrooms. At this level all pupils 
receive the followinn prescriptive curriculum. 

• Movinenics (all) 

• Visual Motor Perceptual Traininu (only the slower pupils who require it) 

• Auditory Perceptual Training (all pupils receive training at different 
levels r)f skills proficiency and difficulty). The program materials 
become more hiuhly complex at this level. Each of the three groups 
in every classroom in t^e Proicct spend twenty (20) minutes per group 
on listeniniz activities. Each classrooni is equipped with a listening 
center and oruanized "software" curriculum for listening and language 
dev<»lopment. iScv Appen^lix A ) 

• Disrar Languaue I - II: .All pupils receive instruction from a special 
lanuuaLe N acif r. Some pupils, based on their learning rate, are in 
Distar I, and pupils are in DLstar Language II. At the Distar L»an.uuage 
II If I * \e c nr I ve skills process com es into play along with the 
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increased complexity of the use of logic and language for reasoning, 
problem solving and thinldng. It takes 50 percent of the pupils three 
years to complete Distar Language II, which means to the end of third 
grade. 

• Distar Reading I - II: In reading, the pupil's learning rate again deter- 
mines how fast each pupil progresses through the reading curriculum. 
Each pupil must master 80 percent of the basic skills at one level before 
moving to the next lesson C)f higher difficulty. There is much recycling 
based on built-in criterion testing. Because of the need for skill mastery 
at the second grade level there is again a large spread in levels of mas- 
tery. Some pupils will only complete Distar I by the middle of the second 
srade, and they will not complete Distar II until the end of third grade. 
Other pupils complete Distar II by the middle of second grade. 

• At the second grade level each classroom in the entire Project in all 
four schools is scheduled for fifty minutes into the High Intensity Learn- 
inii System - Reading, designed oy Dr. S. Alan Cohen and distributed by 
Random House. (For details of this portion of the program, see Appen- 
dix B. ) 

Tie entire curriculum process in the program, at this level, is designed to inten- 
sify, at higher levels of difficulty and complexity, those skills so vital to school 
survival. These skills are: lanuuage, reading, and cognitive-symbol skills asso- 
ciated with decoding, short and long term memory, attending to details, specific 
meaninu, followinu complex directions, logic and reasoning skills for strategy 
buildinu, and learning to write expressively. The curriculum complexity is based 
upon the learninu rate of each individual learner geared to his level of mastery of 
the skills being taught. 

The entire second grade curriculum^ is scheduled and organized in time and space 
outside of the classroom, as it is at the kindergarten and first grade level. 

The additirjn of t-ie Ihu^ Intensity Learning System - Htading at second grade 

level adds an expensive curriculum in all thk language, listening and comprehension 
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skills required for pupils to become mature readers. The linking of the Informa- 
tion Proc essint; Model with the Hi^h Intensity Learning System - Reading makes 
for a near complete elementary educational model, with an opened-servo system 
for improvement, expansion and further development of the curriculum needs of 
urban pupils as they are discovered. 

For all other areas of the curriculum such arithmetic, art, music, science 
and social studies, the teacher follows the standard curriculum. 

The Title III - 306 Program at the kindergarten level is scheduled for two hours 
every day, and at the first and second grade level the program is scheduled for 
two and one half hours each day. 

Reading at the Second Grade 

At the second grade level all children in the program are proceeding through the 
Distar Reading System in small groups with pupils with similar learning patterns. 
Children are mioved between groups based upon each child's rate of learning and 
mastery. Shortly after the mid-term of the second grade, many of the top group 
(Group I Pupils ) finish Distar II and proceed into Distar III or any of the other 
upper elementary reading projirams, such as Lippincott, SRA or the Bank Street 
Reading Prouram, depending upon the particular school. Distar III has been well 
received in those schools where funds have t>ecn available to purchase the system. 
We liighly reccm.mend Distar III as an instructional system for reading at second 
and third grade level. 

In order to intensify the reading process and to systematically improve the read- 
ing levels of pupils in the proiect, we hav^e linked the Information Processing 
Model Curriculum of Learning Readiness w'ith the High Intensity Learning System - 
Readinu developed by Dr. S. Alan Cohen and Dr. Anne M. Mueser, and distributed 
bv Random House. There are four of these centers, one in each of the four Title III 
schools . 

The HILS - Reading has four basic components: 

• A Classroom Management System that enables one teacher to manage the 
individual curriculums of tnirly MO) or more students per class hour 
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(150 students per day). The heart of that management system is the 
Catalogue of Instructional Objectives and Prescriptions. With each of 
the 500 specific reading objectives in the catalogue is a list of preci se 
instructional activities enabling the teacher to prescribe for each student's 
unique needs . These needs are pinpointed by criterion performance 
assessments, called ^'Check-Ins", for each instructional objective. A 
parallel set of "Check-Outs" assesses mastery. A single-page student 
record firm allows the teacher keep all the records needed. 

• A Collection of Reading Materials from over fifty (50) different publishers 
includes books, kits, audio-visual materials and workbooks, all self-in- 
structional and many non-consumable 

• A Staff Development and Support System . Random House provides pro- 
fessional consultants to supervise the training of teachers and to support 
this unique curriculum design during its first year in operation. Before 
the end of the first year, the school is able to administer HILS and imple- 
ment itS own staff developmen t without outside consultants. 

• An Update and Modification System. Every operating High Intensity 
Reading Center is provided with the latest modification of management - 
strategies. Because it is an open-end changing system, HILS maintains 
a national dissemination rietwork available, including the information 
r^cjssary to code in these materials as Catalogue Prescriptions. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION 

'^or detailed analysis of the evaluation design and procedures the reader is refer- 
ed to Appendix C. 

A eimilar evaluation procedure was conducted at each level every year. We also 
conducted an in-depth 'good - poor reader" research on eighty (80) pupils, split 
into two groups (40 "good" readers and 40 "poor" readers) selected at random 
from the tot al population of second grade pupils in the project located in the four 
different project schools. 

"<^ood" readers were the forty (40) highest MAT scores in rank order, while the 
"poor" readers were the forty (40) lowest MAT scores in rank order from the 
lowest score upwards. The MAT scores at the end of first grade were used as 
the basis of selection. 

Over the past three years of this program, much time and energy has been devoted 
to the development of process evaluations and observations. If we are to solve 
the failure problem in urban education, we must develop information at the process 
level in the classroom. This will require much additional effort on the part of the 
educational leadership in the schools and the skills of not only the teachers, but 
all the ancillary personnel associated with elementary classroom activities. At 
the present time we do not possess sufficient information as to why children suc- 
ceed or why they fail in school. We spend too much time attending to product out- 

-omes, when in reality the process is the product. If we really want to move 
toward the solution of our educational problems in urban education, much effort, 
similar to the evaluation efforts worked out in the Title III - 306 evaluation design, 
is absolutely imperative. 

All the interim reports of ^he Project evaluators, issued over the past three years, 
were primarily based on our process * valuation procedures. (See Appendix C. ) 

Copies of all interim reports, based oa the proces.s evaluation, are available from 
the Project Director. 
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OUTCOMES OF THE PROGRAM 

The Title III Prouram developed, in depth, the following procedures in the three 
major areas of the Title III Guidelines, i. e. , Management, Process, and Product. 

The product outcome in the management process over the three years of the 
Proiect's existance has been the development of a systems approach as a manage- 
ment tO(;L The delivery system developed around the systems notion is derived 
from- 

• System Science Knowledge 

• Systems as Technology. 

Applied system science deals with the study and analysis of "organized compIexity '\ 
Associated with this discipline are two interacting disciplines of topology and cy- 
bernetics, which are two ways of using data and information for decision making 
and organizing resources. 

Another management tool which has been extensively used to organize both process 
and product outcomes is the concept of models. As previously defined in an early 
section of this report, a model. 

• Describes and helps us understand complex systems 

• Helps us learn complex skills 

• Helps us see new relationships 

• Provides the framework for experimentation 

• May indicate areas in which experimentation is not possible 

• Assists in engineering design. 

The basis of the readiness -for -learning curriculum is an Information Processing 
Model. Within this model are all the above defined aspects of a systems approach. 
The model, as a management tool , helps us to understand the complex process of 
decoding and learning required of the human organism, if it is to adapt in a school 
envir onm ':nt . 
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The model also acts as a basic outli.ie for organizing: classroom environments, 
time-space continuum, material, supplies and media purchases, organization of 
instructional objectives, the design of both pupil and curriculum assessments and 
in the use of an evaluation design and the employment of an outside evaluator and 
educational accomplishment auditor as mandated by the Title III guidelines. 

All of the "^bove concepts have successfully been applied in the Title III Project. 

Process 

The Title III - 306 guidelines put strong emphasis on establishing a much neglected 
area of public education: evaluation and assessment of process outcomes . 

During the past three years much time and energy have been devoted to the devel- 
opment of the techniques for assessing what takes place in the educational process 
after instruction has occurred. The evaluation designs developed by each of the 
evaluators employed by the Project Director made a direct contribution to the 
development of these management tools. (See Appendix C. ) 

In the area of process evaluation, there is much additional work required before 
more explicit and definitive outcomes can be understood. One of the most neces- 
sary parts of the process management area is the writing of specific instructional 
objectives in behavioral terms. Associated with this process is the development 
of criterion reference tests and the development of pupil process records of what 
skills areas pupils have succeeded in and what areas still require work . The 
Project Director will continue to develop the process objectives and criterion 
assessments even thoujih the proj»ram has ended. 

Produc t 

The use of the achievement test and standardized reading test is one of the most 
unsatisfactory of management tools. The results from such tests do not give you 
information until after the entire instructional year has been completed. This ad 
hoc data is of little value for correcting the ongoing process. 

The product test scores often do not measure what has been taught. This is es- 
pecially true of the MAT Reading Test. It often does not reflect how much children 
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have learned in a proiect design, such as that used in the Title III model. Further- 
more, it does not reflect very efficiently the results of a reading system which 
teaches decoding skills, such as the Distar Reading System. 

An Introductory Statement on the Results and Conclusions 

At our present level of knowledge, educational research is never likely to be able 
to point to such dramatic breakthroughs as the Salk vaccine, unlocking the power 
of the atom or getting to the moon. In educational research gains have been, and 
will continue to be, small and incremental rather than occuring as discrete and 
dramatic accomplishments. To educational administrators who become impatient 
with educational research bev:ause it does not produce dramatic change or findings, 
we can only say please be patient and learn to be satisfied with gradual improve- 
ment, rather than in one or more quantum jumps in effectiveness. We can recom- 
mend, however, that a strong R D department is urgently required in large 
school districts like Newark. We need to utilize new research knowledge to create, 
rearrange and improve our current learning environments at the classroom level, 
if we are to solve the learning and educational difficulties of urban children. The 
staff and the Director of the Title III - Program have tried to synthesize the major 
and important contributions of R ^^-^ D to education in the past decade. These include 

• Detailed analyses of the steps in basic learning of language and number 
skills which will lead to programs for individualized instruction. 

• Research tested instructional packages These have been extensive?/ 
utilized in the educational structure of the Title III Program. 

• Use of reward and reinforcement schedules as a means to improve 
classroom behavior and academic achievement, 

• Assessment procedures tailored to specific educational objectives, per- 
mitting specific evaluation of how well the objectives are being achieved. 

• The u.e of data and empirical findings for the development of curriculums 
structured base. 

• Use of formative testing as a measure of the effectiveness of educational 

in terventi(;n 
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The results and conclusions that follow are from the Program data, observations 
and applied theory. These res ilts are based on a quasi-research design which 
attempts to utilize the above findings and the philosophy of science approach uti- 
lized by today's educational researchers. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Results 

The following summary is what the data indicates about pupil performance and 
the effects the readiness -for -learning and reading curriculum has on various 
groups of pupils receiving treatment in the prouram. This data is from the eval- 
uation report submitted by Dr. S. Alan Cohen for the end of the second project 
year, i. e. , end of first grade It should also be mentioned that the basic quasi- 
research design of the Title III - 306 Program is longitudinal in nature. Children 
who rem.ain in each school have received the educational treatment provided by the 

a-ricuium for a period of three years, starting with kindergarten through and 
intiuair.i: se^ mzd arade. For anyone interested in the statistical data there are 
complete con.puter orint-ouis on all data coded to all the significant tables in the 
final report. These records are open to any who might be interested. The foUow- 
ins statistical operations are coded for computer analysis which consists of: 

• Analyses of variance lo lesi differences in means. 

• Pearson Product moment correlations. 

• Point Hi-serial correlations. 

• Multiple correlations were run on all the appropriate data, including 
pre-post uain i>cores. 

• Reuression coefficients were drawn allowing the evaluator to designate 
\nc exact amiounts of uain or loss in original raw score units (grade, age, 
days absent, etc. ) of tne independent variables that could account for the 
izain or loss in tne dependent variable. <For more detail see Dr. Cohen's 
Final Report End of Se cond Project YearL The data analysis was organ- 
ized by Dr. Conen for presentation to the computer and for the formula- 
tion into tables. In order for the reader to understand how the data is 
organized by Dr. Cohen, it is necessary to present the model he uf,ed. 

Dr. Cohen desiunated tne. 

• Pf-a'^o^rv Pit t'lro V^^jc ab'ilary T<-st iPPVT) 

• Illinois Trsis of Ps yrholon^uis tic Abilities aTPA-2) subtests wi>re used: 
Grammar and the Association subtest (Experimental Version). 
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• Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test: Level I - Form A. 

As an identifiable category of language and cognition, ''ability'' tests as distinct 
from the reading and perceptive-motor categories. Dr. Cohen further states 
^abilities do not imply inherited potential . As this and do? 'ns of other studies 
demonstrate, the variables tested on these instruments are able to be learned and, 
therefore, able to be taught. These "abilities" appear less specific and are the 
more global Deririviors underlying reading and writing. T hey were analyzed as 
those behaviors that lurk just behing the obvious reading behaviors tapped on the 
Wide Range and Metropolitan Achievement Test". 

Analysis ol Reading Test Scores: 

• Wide Range Achievement Test 

• Metropolitan Reading Test 

W'ord Knowledge 
Word Disc riminatio^n 
Reading - Comprehension. 

The basic evaluation design was ;.v^st-test analysis using national norms as the 
comparison criterion. 

The tests were given at grade on factually at grade 1. 7). Two basic forms of 
data were uccd. the grade level score and the percent of students above grade 
level. 



Final Evaluation Title III - 306 End of Second Proiect Year - Evaluator. Dr. S 
Alan Cohen. A copy of Dr. Cohen's report can be obtained from Mr Robert D. 
Adams, Newark Board of Education, Newark, N.J. 
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Summary of Results End of Second Project Year 



• The students who tiad a previous year of program treatment in kinder- 
garten, in seven months of instruction in grade 1, made: 

• On the PPVT, about 8 1/2 months growth 

• On ITPA Grammar subtest, about 15 months growth 

• On ITPA Association, abou*, 15 months growth 

• On the Lorge Thorndike, about four (4; IQ points to 98 IQ. 

• At the end of grade 1, the Title III - 306 students, as a whole, were still 
30 months below norms on PPVT, 17 months below norms on ITPA-Gram, 

6 months below norms on ITPA Assoc. and 3 IQ points below the magic 100. 

• The boys did slightly better than the girls on all the ability tests. Those 
Title III - 306 first graders who had a previous year of Title III kinder- 
garten did from two to seven months better than the students who had no 
Title III kindergarten on PPVT and ITPA. They also got 6 IQ points more 
as w^ell. 

• Neither absences nor age influenced gains on PP^ T, ITPA or Lorge 
Thorndike. 

• As a whole, the students exceeded grade level on the Metropolitan Read- 
ing Tests, but ms t missed grade level on the WRAT. 

• The second year in Title III - 30b students did three to four months better 
in reading than the first year Title III - 306 students. 

• Tv^enty to 28 percent nr^re second year Title III - 306 students exceeded 
urade level in reading than did first year Title III - 306 students. 

• Avon Avenue School students did consistently better on the reading post- 
tes^s than the other three schools students. 

• The izirls did sliuhtly better than the boys in reading. 

• Atisences influenced r<»afhn^ scores. Ten absences equals a 40 percent 
to a full month s loss in reading score. 
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• Jumping, Body I. D. , Wepnian and Beery improved significantly. 

• Boys iiained more on the Purdue Backward, while ^irls gained more on 
Jumping. 

• The students who were in Title III - 306 kindergarten a year ago did 
better on the Wepman than did children new to the treatment. 

• Absence had no influence on perceptuo-motor performance. 

• The Wepman has very little to do with reading, but seems to be related 
to PPVT oerformance. 

• The Beery is highly related to all four reading tests. 

• But all the movigenics tests have no relationship to learning, language^ 
and reading abilities tests in this study. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions are from Dr. S- Alan Cohen's final evaluation report 
at the end of the second Froiec* Year: 

• The data shows that by all reasonable criteria the Title III - 306 Project 
w^as dramatically successful. The pupils who have two years of program 
treatment showed gains greater than what normal middle class children 
ordinarily make on most of the reading and ability tests. 

• There is no question that children benefited far more after two years 
with the program than after one year . (This is viable reason for institu- 
tionalizing this curriculum at kindergarten and first grade. The results 
are empirically validated. ) 

• Even with the dramatic gains shown in the "abilities'* skills profile of 

pro ect population, the educational deficits on those evaluation instruments 
requiring language skills ren^ain significantly l^w. Continued program- 
atic treatment is recommended at least for another year in order to per- 
nu» a laru€»r numfx r of pupils t<» master these critical decoding language 
skills tapped by the PPVT anJ the ITPA. 
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The program had a marked effect on reading achievement, especially 
on those pupils who had attended the Title III - 306 kindergarten the pre- 
vious year. Fifty to sixty percent of the second year Title III - 306 stu- 
dents scored above the national norms compared to twenty-two to thirty- 
nine percent of the first year Title III - 306 students. 

The data also shows that the Distar Reading System does not produce 
siunificant gains in reading comprehension as it does in word attack skills 
as measured by the Word Knowledge and Word Discrimination subtest of 
the Metropolitan Beading Test. 

The Distar Reading System does enable pupils to learn to decode early 
in their school life and it alscj enables them to experience success in 
learning the code of the graohic symbol system. It also seems to meet 
the assessed language needs of all the pupils in the program, because it 
is sequential, structured, based on a success model, and the system per- 
mits pupils to move at their own rate without the pressure of competing 
with pupils who learn at a faster rate 

Tie Distar Readini: System also is ueared to "niastery learning concept'*. 
The child only moves to a higher order skill after he has met a fixed 
criterion of skills learned at a lower level. 

Sthf)ol environments do seem to make a difference on the reading achieve- 
ment of pupils. Avon Avenue and 14th Avenue showed consistently higher 
readinu achievement scores compared to Harriet Tubman and 18th Avenue 

Schools . 

Once auain, the variable ol sex difference indicates that girls on all three 
tests of the MAT outperform the hoys. But we continue to teach as if 
boys and girls both learned to reaii at the same rale, when this does not 
seem to be the case 

Absence influenced readint: achievement (>n the post-test reading perform- 
anc€* from 2/5 to a full nifinth k achievement for every 10 absences. 
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• Attending the Title III - 30b kindergarten did have substantial influence 
an the Wepman Auditory discrinunation of word pairs. 

• The data also shows that the lack of correlation between the group of 
skills termed perceptive mrUor by Dr. Cohen, and measured on the 
Roach-Kephar t Motor Performance Scale and Beery Visual Motor Inte- 
gration test, do not contribute to the learning abilities of this population. 
The correlations between perceptive-motor tests and the '^abilities ' test - 
PPVT, ITPA and Lorge Thorndike IQ hover around the zero correlation 
figure. 

These are additional conclusions that can be drawn from the data: 

• There are several important findings provided by the data that should 
have significant effect on curriculum design and administrative direction, 
if we are to find the solution to learning and reading failure of pupils. 

V/e can predict, with a high degree of probability, who the reading and 
iearnini: high risk pupil will be at the end of second grade. We can do 
this very successfully- at the end of kindergarten. Why do we wait, as 
we do now, until the end of third grade*^ 

• There are several significant skills areas whi<^h still do not respond 
rapidly enough to treatment. These are: 

• Attending to critical cues. 

• Difficulty of following directions presented verbally. 

• Difficulty with auditory processing of three level commands. 

• Short term memory. 

• lUendinu' spellinu words by sound 

• Readinu comprehension skills as measured on the MAT. 

The foliowinu conclusions relate to the nianauement and process objective of the 
Pro ect: 

• T-ie tonct^pt of a svsten.s appr'»at n as a nianau€*ment tool, using an Inform- 
ation Pro<<-ssinu Modc-1, is an ext ellent means f)f delivering services 
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and of oriianizing learninL* environments and personnel to achieve chan,L»e 
in an elementary sc hool. 

The use of an evaluation design is an efficient way to obtain process in- 
formation about classroom learning envir onme^nts and is an excellent way 
of obtaininu data about these environments in order to improve them. 

Tnere is one dramatic fact that can be concluded from the data and orizan- 
ization obtained from the system used in the Title III - 306 Project. We 
can bring about significant change in the £>^crf ormance of urban pupils. 
Tn€*y can learn! Of this there is no doubt! The most difficult and obvious 
fact, however, is that we seem to be totally unable to '^sustain change^' 
in schools, ev^en when it is empirically supported by data, political back - 
ine and professional consent. Why this i s so will be dealt with in the 
section of this report titled Going Beyond the Data Given''. 
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GOING BEYOND THE DATA GIVEN 

This section of the report consists of an integration of the analysis and synthesis 
of information, observations and experience coupled with the data obtained from 
our program evaluation procedures, evaluators and consultant advice and input, 
along with current knowledge obtained from the educational research literatui-e 
and other government programs developed over the last ten years. The remarks 
and observations presented here are what appear to us to be some of the interpre- 
tation that can be made from a change model. The analysis and conclusions reached 
are the basic processes which need to be established, if we are to move in a di- 
rection of successful approximation to the solution of the educational problem con* 
fronting urban elementary education. 

The areas covered in this section of the report are not necessarily sequential, 
but all the analyses are pertinent \- system directed to obtaining information to 
be used in solving problems. These are some of the concepts and ideas which the 
data suggest to us, but which are often overlooked or deliberately ignored when 
attempts are being made to find workable solutions. We also offe r these analyses 
to encourage further study and discussion of the more di fficult problems that con- 
front the educational leadership in the schools, but which are also at times politic- 
ally unsavory and too difficult to deal with, so that they are ignored. A change 
agent has an obligation not only to brinti about change in schools, but to sustain 
change and to speak to those bureaucratic processes, political-social situations 
and human indifferences which prevent the sustaining of change after it occurs. 
This then is the main objective and goal of the analysis that follows. 

As a support for the validity of the findings and outcomes of the Title III - 306 
Project based upon the Information .Processing Model, a review of some of the 
current research in reading is presented. 

The implications of current readinu research and liow it relates to the Title III - 
Information Processing Moacl is outlined in the following analysis: 

Our data ( rc^comn-ic^ndations from our Prouram Evaluators and Project Literacy 
at Cornell University, outlined by Joanna Williams, one of the principal 
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mvcs tic:atv:>r 3 ) offers 5u>ii;eb lions and leads which we highly recommend to all 
adnnnib traturb . u*a<. it-rs and cin<.iilar^ personnel. The data also offers support 
for the findinus of this program. 

"\I()St of our current theories of reading stem from research in cognitive psycho- 
logy. The field of cognition, like the reading pr^^cess, is highly complex. Cogni- 
tio n is the btudy of the [^rocess by which knowledge is acquired: this includes 
per ception , memory and thinking. When this knowledge is applied to basic cogni- 
tive processes as they are manifested in educational- type .asks, we get the follow- 
ing recommendations from the experimenter in the psychology of reading, 

o In the first phase skills tnat are fundamental to learning to reao are 

developed, namely, speech and the "'graphic art'\ Since, for the normal 
child, written mater ial is a second-order -symb(jl system that decodes to 
speech, sonie competence in learning and speaKin g mu st precede the 
readmg act "'" 

(This is a reason for using both Distar Reading and Language Systems as an 
instructional device. ) 

A theoretical reason for the use of visual motor perceptual training programs in 
a readiness system is outlined further in the Giboon model- 

"Ttie fundamental graphic art' is scribbLng, and the reinforcement for this acti- 
vity comes from ♦he oppor.c.uty to see marks lUSt made. The child develops 
awareness* of izraphic features such as continuity, intersections, part-whole rela- 
tionship, position in space, etc " (See Appendix A for the detailed subsystem for 
such traininu, als<; Appendix K ) 

The cnJd then differentiates 'writinu' and drawing' and tlien must differentiate 
the alphabet le*^ters 

Joanna Williams - ' L< arning to Rear! A Review of Theories and Models" - 
Final Tvcport (See Appendix E) 



Gibson states that "the differentiation is done on the basis of distinctive features. 
Learning the distinctive features and shapes of the letters is called 'content 
learning'". 

"In addition to content learning, perceptual development also includes the devel- 
opment of active strategies, such as comparison and systematic scanning, both 
the content and the ^.trategies are motivated by a desire to reduc^ uncertainty and 
to give structure to the world. It is this that reinforces perceptual development. " 

The second phase involves receding, that is, mapping written text to speech sounds. 
There is no one-to-one correspondence between sound and orthography; and Gibson 
recommends that training In correspondence be done within a rule -oriented frame- 
work, so that children will be able to make inductions from a wide variety of 
examples 

The third phase concerns learning rules of unit formation. As the child become?: 
more skilled, he will use the structural principles to organize information and he 
will be able ^o read in larger, more efficient units. Gibson has noted the follow- 
ing type of structural principles in written text: co? r espondence rules between the 
phonological system ^nd the graphological system rules of orthography, with no 
consideration of sound; grammatical constraints, and meaning, which provides 
context and expe^^tancies about what is to come. 

In summary, Gibson's work is aimed at discovering the unit-forming principles 
in reading activity and, when they are determined, the training methods that will 
promote effective strategies of perceptual search and detection of structure. 

The Information Processing Model utilized ^s the basis of the Title III - 306 Program 
has attempted to apply many, if not all, the principles outlin'jd in the Gibson model. 

A farther summary of reading research suggests that much of what we have been 
doing in the Title III - 306 Program has validity, relative to cur^-ent knowledge . 
based on this research. Joanna Williams, a principal investigator from the 
Project Literacy and the present editor of the Joui lal of Educational Psychology, 
stated that we do have some knowledge of how a good program of instruction 
should be constructed: 
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• It is structured and organi^^ed. 

• It mininuzes possibilities of failure. 

• It starts with simple hii:h-contrast, highly cued items and progresses 
toward complex items which have stringent response requirements 

• We have -knowledge about learning strategies that can be built into 
instructioi for rehearsal, for organization and for rule learning. 

• We know something about engineering attention in the classroom. 

• We are fairly sure that we should concentrate our efforts for the most 
part on direct instruction (Distar and the entire Title III - 306 Program 
is predicated on the direct teacninj^ process), and not rely on what will 

be achieved through transfer, a major assumption of traditional education. 

• We can provide for individual difterences in rate of learning and, to some 
extent, preference (the basic concept behind the High Intensity Learning 
Sys tem-R eading ). 

But to do the ob well, we must learn much more about all of these things. We 
are just beginning to develop our understanding of the complexities of the reading 
process and the way in which the skills -eadinu are acquired. In a large meas- 
ure, the extend to which we md^e farthe ogress will depend on future develop- 
ment in the inroad area of percepiv al and cognitive development research. 

The entire macrosyt, teni fae Information Processing Model is devoted to such 
empirical development coupled wit!i a systems approach as a model for unlocking 
tj^e con^.plexity of ^hv readinu process and as a way o apply, in a synthesized 
n^anner, the best of current rt^search in counition, |ierception, language acquisi- 
tion and development, research on the readinu process, learning to read, and the 
development of readinu niodeis. We have demons t rdfed *he value of the Informa- 
tion Pro( c^ssinu Model botn as a n^.anauernent tf)ol and as a way to utilize research 

"\ew Theories of K<*ading - W'lat D') They Tell Us", by Joanna Williams, 
Teachers College Record, May. l^^74, Vol. 75 
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«m reat'ing and how to develop workinid con^pr ehens i ve, inteurated, sequential 
programs at tae slLooI based level. To the critics of this approach and to our 
inanv otiier detractors, all we would like to say is, please look at the current 
research in reading and our data and observe the benavior of punils in sucn a 
program objectively: and, if /ou are professional in your beliefs, you will lave 
to shift from tne more traditional artistic "creative approacn to a rr.ore enr.piri 
callv oas ed model, if you are really ^nterobted m lelpinL' punils to read ra*.nor 
t:"ia;i continue to enua^ie in valueless polemics based upon I tnmk and I feel . 
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Adniinistrativt^ Attitades and Hthaviors 

It vvoulfl appt-ar t:ia» idnunis t ra ti'. t alliludcs and behaviors towards chanjic, at the 
school based level are ambivalent at best. If caant^e interferes too much with the 
praumatic function of the priiu ipal or the teachers, a subtle resistance to the 
change process automatically occurs. Tnis ^roup phenomenon may be explained 
by some* recent research that sumzests that people may be "programmed" by our 
:^.vc*xc uo oeiave in ways that cancel out the.r uniqueness and reduce their effect- 
iveness in oups. People inculcated with such behavioral incompetence will tend 

tie internal activities of schools towards educatii.nal innovations will become de- 
fensive. This defensive posture can be either overt or covert and will cieate 
conditions of or uanizational entropy, ' -.vnereby the school organization will tend 
to produce valid inff)r n.a lion for the unimportant problems and invalid informa- 
tion for the important issues. This type of attitudinal condition in the schools 
.:auses educational innovations to deteriorate, even if the data and political, eco- 
non ic or social forces arc in favor of change, '^his phenomenon of resistance is 
so covert and subtle that it is difficult to combat or overcome and is the major 
cause of whv there can be no sus tai led chaniJie in curriculum or product outcomes 
at t^e school based level. Until arlminis trators and teachers really want change 
to occur there can be no sustained change ' in our schools no matter how viable 
tie ( 1an^e n odf-l mi^it be* 

T*iis tien sicMild be one of the n ai^r ( one <-rns of the top level policy administra- 
tors. Wn^y to brinu about n.eaninufu! t han^e and ttien how *o sustain change v..ien 
It *ias occurred. Aft<-r OE s ten vears of oriiani/* nnovation in urban centers, 
it is difficult to doc undent areas of sustained c^dnu . after initial change 

in curruulun.s have been suci essful. 



En*rf^py /Sfx ial Tie rirx trine (ual v/i^u everv social change the energy available 
for further progress is less, so that in t le <-nd every society becon.es static. 
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This remains an unresolved educational administrative problem. It may be a 
ma-or variable in wny we Mave been unable to solve the educational failure rale 
of urban students. The Title III - 30o Staff and its director have experienced, in 
dept^, ail the pnenomena delineated in the educational change research literature. 
Tie fate of the Title III - 306 Project has followed pretty much the same course 
as ^as most otner Office-uf-Education sponsored projects directed towards 
change at the school based level. It is about to disappear, in spite of the fact 
that the data indicate tnat the program, works much better for urban pupils than 
do n re traditional educational miOdels. We would like to finish this analysis 
with a qurbtion Wny develop c lan^e moc:els at all, il they are not to be sustained, 
after it is denujnstra'ed t-iat they work? 

Teacners as Change Agents 

Until w«* are able to organize an on-the-job ' system of ^raininy for all classroom 
teachers that is based upon a manaeemient-by-obieclives approach for organizing 
the learning process, the skills developm.ent of students and the use and applica- 
tion of the current re.search findings related to language and reading, change in 
any real form will be n ost difficult to obtain and even more difficult to sustain. 
Let m.e nasten to poin . out, nowever, tnat the inability ^f the teacher to become a 
' cnaniie auent is not the teacher's fault. S^ie is a product and victim of bot^ cur- 
rent and past teac'ier training systenis. Tiese sam.e teacher training sysiems, 
wnen lin^erl win the current traditional educational models, result in a system 
wnicn is self s us taini i-iU. Tie younj teacher really is not trained or equipped to 
t^e a c nanut^ auent by tnt- present leacner traininu system^s, nor is she assisted in 
^>ecom.inu a c 'lai nv a-it-rt w ien sn<- n.oves into tne traditional educational model** 
used rjy url^an si hools. In fact, airr^osl every variable in the present ei: vi r onm^ent 
in )ur sc hools n.ediat<*s against c nanii<'. Tne teacher is re*? ponsibie, in a sense, 
for n.aintaininu tnis n.odel and anv aiUcr.^p^ Jyv an outside auent (like the '^itle III - 

Model) to ijrinu a'jout < -lanu*- arts as .::**^.reat to her, tf) th*^ a^iminis trators and 
the ancillary pf-rsonnel in tne schools. N!any teachers, however, rhetoric ally 
request chp nge wnen they see now flifficult it is to n^dp n^ost students that they are 
res pons "ole for. Even tnis body • f nc^rs find < hanue difficult when the 





opportunity is presented to t^enu Tnc reason for their difficulty, even when they 
seen, n.vjiivatefl to t lanue, is a c racial human fact or -. -^ub tie resistance to both 
cnaniie and tne need for a hi^h level of enertry outp it requirt^d to brin^ change about 
and to sustain chanue when it t)ccurs. Chan^in^ teacher s habits is a most diffi- 
^.ult process, as is n*ost huiiian change. 

T le analysis of tne * chanue auent role ' is stated *iere for teachers, because the 
"teacner is tne key to the entire change process, if we are to change the direction 
uf failure in urban schools. However, it is almost an axiom: if principals and 
<.ity-\\ide ni^ner administrative U-vels are not fully committed to the change pro- 
r^s9 tnere cars he no real cnanue in the educational process at the school based 
level. Tnercfore, any prouran^ which attempts to train teachers as agents of 
cnange nas to nave tne leverage and the n.eaninuful support of all administrators, 
or no n^eani-iiif ul sustained chanu** can be accon:plished, no matter how much 
^overnn^^ent n.oney we spend. Mt)ney is only part of the equation. We have analyzed 
and syntnesized in tne Title III - 30ti Model tne basic needs of pupils and a system 
f jr obtainir.i: and s us taini.'^.u char.ue at the classroom level, but w^hat is most needed 
ai mis tin:-:- is r^^t only teacner education, but education of the upper levels of 
a'ii: ini strati )n aDout tne cnani!<' process and its structure for problem solving . 

Teacners are critical and thev are at tne cuttinji ediie, but even if we could change 
teacners : > be n.oro effective pr oblen. solvers, witnout the leverage that really 
supports ( na;.^e at tne hiiinc r levil jf education, sustainrJ change ' can not occur. 

para- Professionals - < Teacner -Aides i 

Title III - V." N: .del (^alU f >r * u- extensive and intensive use of para-profes- 
sionals. 'A t' used a concept ?ne training of teac ner -aides , which from our stand- 
Doint •.vr)r>eri vc'rv\%eU, in spitt* of our n-.any critics and detractors^ We attempted 
to train aides on-tne- ';t« , by j.ivin.: t it- rr. a short three-day work shop, where 
tin e r.ern i'tea, and tnen c »ntinued »nis training on-lne- lob". In the Title III - 306 
Model tne aidt s ar<' re^p onsibh- for Visual XUitor Perceptual Training (see 
Appendix Ai. f founri mat if you -.'.ant son, rone to Warn something new and differ- 
ent, tn<- ')est \vav s<ri^ s to be- t » Ut tnen. da it and also teach by tcllir.u at the sam*- 
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time, Wit'i very feu- ext options, the teacher -aides nut only made the match 
required of t*ie tasrS related tvi leacriinu motoric and perceptual process skills 
youn^ children, but they often excelled at it. It has been most rewarding to 
tne Proiect Director to see adults with no previous instructional experience in 
schools become skilled educational technicians in assisting children to learn 
critical readiness skills. In fact, we are only beginning to understand how much 
leacner -aides can assist us in education and in the building of basic skills pro- 
cesses of students. It also appears to us that t^e basic experiences and back- 
urounds of the aides has added imn^eas urabK to their learning the role of educa- 
tional facilitator. We nave also found that teacher -aides , in many instances, are 
-xiren:t:'l\ se:; si live lo ine Kinds of basic cnanues tnat are needed in the educational 
process. This area of knowledge and insight should be sought from the more 
-cnowledgeable teacner-aides and where the feedback information applies, in the 
educational curriculum., the suguestions and advice should be pursued. To those 
wno are critical sucn insights, let tiiem keep in mind that many of our current 
teacher -aides are products of the Newark School System, and they, above all, 
should i<now where tne n;isn'.atcn between wheat they needed to Know in the way of 
basic skills, and wnat they received in the educational process, were not met. 
Many aides have discussed tnis aspect of ttie educational process with the Project 
Director. When nistories of individuals are obtained randomly in reference to 
what is n issinti in ineir educational experiences vs. w^hat they should have been 
tauant, it can a^ * as an en.pirical base for thanue. 

In cl'>sinu, we n a'^'e a blroni: plea for a n.o: e extensive use of teacher-aides up 
to arid mci'idini: tie third i:ride level, and tnat teacner-aides be trained as educa- 
ti-jnal r>^si<: s-iils fac ilitators in all ar«'as of the curriculum. If this is done, the 
leacner as tie profess^ional, can becon>e 'he n.ana^ier r.f the entire educational 
process an^-i »ne diaunostic -or c s r ripti vc- prcifc^ssional ed'^cator tnat she should be, 
')ut rannot find tin.e to hv, m tic n.ore traditional niodid which requires her to be 
ail things io all st id*-nts. 
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Altnwuui t if rccon.nifndalii)ns i-iat follo\% this brief stattn.ent may appear to be 
obvious and self evident to many wno read them, putting them into operaiion is a 
difficult and ihallenuinu task. Risk takinu is not the forte of the niaiority of those 
enlaced in educativjnal endeavors. To tarry tuit successfully all the attached 
r e<. on.niendati.)ns v/ould require a b<jdy of trained and dedicated adm.inis trators , 
teachers and ancillar* personnel equipped witii the spirit of chan^ze. What is 
needed is header ship which is willing to risk ti) develop » le energy system required 
to irauizurau' and sustain chaniie by '^ie . elupini: a professional climate that rewards 
ine ris- *a-*ers wii) lave the knowledue anr! willinuness tvj innovate and to support 
sucn professionals when tie fire fiuits t(. resistance develop. It is to such 
le<ider*^nip ^nat :ht* attached recf)ir.n3indatior:S are addressed. 

Tne atiacncd recon.mendations ^ an all oc- inauL'urated. The e<*ucational technology 
and systerr.s fur teat ier trainini: in suca technology are available! To any admin- 
istrator v.Ti V. is It s to exph^re t ie ix"*.plen;entat:on of tnese rec )m.mendations and 
wno is illin^ to ris-- initiatir.i! cnanue in nis school, the proiect director of the 
prj^ran is n.ore lian v.-illinii to assist lir^ n es tablis linu this n^iOdel arid ail the 
at*ai ner: recori n:fr.'^iati<jns f ust- i:i st io-d. 

Tie afai led re^ on.n en.dations arc- als > tie next Uvel of ir* teg ration and growth 
of t ie Inf orn atior. Pr icessin:: M »d( i and the systen^.s science concept as outlined 
in tnis report. It is professionally inf »rtunat<' tnat we cannot continue to add the 
learnini: centers syster:. f«ir ea« i tlassroon. and tMe process of individualized - 
prescriptive eduaMon oaserj tin ins t r'u 'i^nal ob ectives, mastery learning, all 
organized aroun^'i tie needs of tie iiviividnal learners, iiianaued by each classroom 
teacher trained in tiese tot iniques. To t ie adnanistrators who Mave read this 
rep /rt to tis leve l, .v<- < an oniv sav ! iat, if you arc- pr^ ifessionally interested in 
rniidren. son.e, if no* all, of t*i<- boiiiti')ns to tiri^an failure are burie . i* <hi 
results V. nit '1 v/onUl oe f o r » - c on i n^ frMH, tht- in,phMiu*ntation of the attached 
ret on .n.enda .ions , if ? ie% v» < r*- in .pleri^ented b y s t en at ic al 1 y by mf)liva*ed and 
interested professionals. If f)ro et t ac ted in any v. ay to motivate adn^inistra- 

tors i') tnin-' alon-z the parar^ * l< r^ ou!lin< d in t'le allac -led r et onimendations, Ihen 
son.<- value -las o< en attained fron i'i<- .nor mu pro* < ss of im> .p^'^^^an . . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. We recommend inat, starting witr pre-school, all learninii processes relat- 
ing to language development, reading and arithmetic be organized on the basis 
of a systems approach, utilizing a management-by-obiectives technique. 

Within the above recom.mendation, it ii strongly recommended that a taxonomy 
of critical language, reading and arithmetic skills be organized for each level 
of elementary education, starting with pre-school. (See Carol, Bloom, Mer- 
ril, Cohen, Gatine', et al. ) 

It is also imiperative that a permanent ''skills inventory" record be established 
for each pupil entering the educational process. This skills profile is to be a 
permanent record. 

In order to establish a record it will be necessary to pre-assess every in- 
coming pupil to establish what skills he has and what 'skills ' require deveU 
opn^ent in the areas of language, reading (decoding, sight words, vocabulary, 
com»prehension, etc. ), and arithmetic. This assessment should also include 
pre-natal, pari-natal, and po3t natal history, medical profile and childhood 
diseases accidents and other traumas, if any. All data is to be used to 
devebrj the proper diagnostic-prescriptive educational program for every 
ciild in tne first four grades of elen.entary education. 

2. Ail learning env' ronn .ento in elementary sch<iols should be organized on the 
basis of a diagnostic-prescriptive pr cess usinu tMe taxonomy of skills, 

ins trui ii^..ial ^^b ectives, pre-post criterion t^-stini^ organized around either 
individual or aroup learniriLr patterns of the pupils. 

3 All instruction snould be based on the diagnostic skills needs of the pupils in 

tne three areas of the curriculum lanuuaue. readinu and arithmetic taxonomies. 

4. Eacn classroon. learninu envir <»nnicnt should be organized to effi^riently utilize 
a * learninu centers ' tecnnoloey, in conjunction with skills taxonomy, coded 
to instructional ob ectives, pr<*-post criterion tests, student skills profiles 
and diaynostit -pres< rip'ive instrut tion facilitateri by tne teacher. 
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T. In order to assure that the precedint^ r t- coniniended technology works for 

children, teachers nuist be encouraued to i« eep detailed performance records 
of each pupil's strenut^is and \veaknesse>> in the skills areas. 

f». Criterion perfor n^.ance test results should be consis tantly reviewed so that 
tne teacher, as the educational facilitator, can know exactly where pupils 
under nvr direction stand in relation to the mastery of all skills needs as 
diaunosed for eac i child. 

7. A pri>cess report for each learninu environnient should be required of each 
leacner facilitator t iree tin-.es a year, i. e. , Novemi>er, March and June. 
Tiis r»p>rt would define in ( r iter ion terms what percentage of their pupils 
were n t etir.Li tie criteria set for all elenu'ntary levels, including pre-school. 

ft. Tne criterion percentaue of skills attained f<^ r each level would be determined 
en.piric^.il'- after tie systen. .vas establis^ied. To start, we would expect 
ciildre.i to r.ttain 80^' criterion level. 

In con unction with the above process evaluation system, it will a o be neces- 
sarv to devc l >p an in:n:ediatf n.eth od for oruani/.inu process evaluation for 
each sc iool. so ♦Mat ihobe U-arnini: environments which are not meeting the 
criteria in any school will receive in. mediate assistance from the principal, 
supervisors, helping _a • ers and otner ancillary personnel. 

10. In order Xo facilitate t ie a'> jve recon.niendations, an extended teacher train- 
Vn^ pre. iram snould -^e >rL'anized arou.ul the system science concepts, manage- 

n.cnt by oo^ectives, diai^nostit -presr riptive teaching, learning centers, skills 
tax onon.ies, criterion u-sXii-^'j, pupil record Keepiniz relative to skills profiles, 
tnaii' rials an^! n edia tech: olouy, problem solvint; and mastery learning vs 
normative iearnini: patter:. s. 'See },l(K)m, P,lock, Carroll, Ca^on', and Cohen. ) 

11. To assure an efficient and ( os t -eff<»c ti ve establishment of the abo\ ^ technology, 
it is recon.m.enderl fiat sue n a program be started with t<*n <10) sciiools each 
year. In order to cop bat tne soot i.sayer wno will atten pt to flay this model 
\)\ sayinu it s too n.uci v/wr- or il cannot be done", we offer the fc llowing 
w<dl oruanized systen. s and tc chnolot^y w^iich can be adapted and tised 
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immediately. Trie worl- has already been done by other h( fiool flistri( ts. 
Wny recreate the wheel 

• Wisconsin Dt^sij^n 

• Power Readinu 

• Croft Proiiram 

• Hiizh Intensity Learninu Centers 
Reading - Arithn.etic 

• Prentice Hall Teac'^er 

Competency Development System by James Popham and Eva L. Haker 

• Curriculum Evaluation 

CSE Monouraph Series in Evaluation Center for Study of Evaluation, 
University of Los Angeles, California 

• Educational Testinu Center - Princeton 

12. In order to solve the reading and learning problems of th s city, the nature 
and con.plexity me reading process must be better understood by the pro- 
fessional staff. At present, the s(»arch for the ma^ic reading method, the 
numibers ean e, i.e., GE scor(»s and a myopic refusal by large numbers 
'not alh of teacners and adnunis trators to define the problem, and the urgent 
need for nev. learninu environn^nts and educational technologies which better 
fit tie needs of the pupil population, continues to delay the reduction of learn- 
ing: and rt^adini: failure t*iat * a e now experience. Without such a ''shift in 
attitude , tne problem cannot \)c solved. 

II. T ^i-n i:? also a ver/ tirjer.t need for n.r)re dirert supervision of the teaching- 
lea r'^.ir.j pro^ <»ss by pr* jf <»ss ior.al eriucators and specialists who are not inti- 
rr.idater: *>y confrontation, v. no v. ill ris-. act as cnani;e auents and actively 
searc i for a sobiM in <m "le r<-adin'j ar.d U-arnintj problems in the schools, 
no* ust ^o *nrouL:*i ^'k- r: o*ions. 

14. If s U( -i per sons, as «- j _ <-.-5 * e^i a o j ve, < ar. be founa and persuaded to a<. t as 

•ia*^ _ • faf ill wrs as -'.^dl a.^ supei sors, aud nut ust maintainers of t'le 
status qu ; ar^i ^or >f ira'iiMo.-.ai ed.uati'in techniques, v. e will t if -i realU 



begin to find solutions to the problem. It is also imperative that all admin- 
istrators, from the building principal to the superintendent, organize their 
support and direction to enhance, as their top priority, all educational process 
technology, personnel and training in the solving of the educational process 
learning problems. To do this they must develop and support a professional 
climate which will assure the successful implementation of a systems approach, 
using a management by objectives technique, coupled to a taxonomy of basic 
skills, and to re-educate and train the entire school system in such a techno- 
logy. This is a formidable undertaking, but it can be done. It requires 
optimism, energy, knowledge; administrative, teacher p parent and commun- 
ity support, and sufficient leverage when needed, to see that 80 percent of the 
goals and objectives are attained. When these goals are not attained, we 
should know why and have the courage to correct whatever variable is inter- 
ferinu in the attainment of these process goals. This will mean that children's 
interests will come first, everything else is secondary! 




APPENDIX A 



THE BASIS OF THE TITLE III - 306 



E'^ucational Theory, Prescriptive Strategies and Programs 

The projects' instructional strategies and educational prescriptions are based on 
research in the following areas and in the major works of Piaget, Bruner, Hunt 
Mac V, Hebb, Luria, Vigotsky and Myklebust, et al. These researchers have 
niadt' several important contributions to knowledge from which we have attempted 
to develop our procedures and methods. Chief among these assumptions are- 

(a) The nervous system develops in a given hierarchy. 

lb) Certain senses and combinations of senses are relied upon more heavily 

tnan others at different dev elopni ental stages. 
ic) Inteuration is the synthesis of elemental y sensations which occur 

repeatedly. 

(d) The appearance of complex adaptive functions depend, to a great extent, 
upon the gradual development of intetzration between sensory systems 
<this is a maior assumption undergirding the Title III Project). 

^e) During the early stages of development, the sensory and motor be sis for 
learninu is v^>{|y in^.portant. This system acts as the foundation for the 
later stages of de\ elopn- cnt f>f the higher mental functions. 

<f) Piaizet believes that coun:tive i:ro\vth is dependent upon the continued 
formation of new, 'liuhc^r order, int ere oordinated ''sensori -motor 
b V s tert *s . 

( l: > Piauf^ also ^jelie\es ♦hat t-if developn^ent of these in tcrc oordir.ated 
systems is n cssary to t^ic development of intelligence and that any 
rhs i nt eiiration in jntcrsei sory ( oor^'lination will interfer e with the normal 
rlc'velopnienl of m I e 1 1 1 li e n c e . 

WnrJ stales tha? tae infh\Klual child's interaction with the environment 
affi'cts the vjuality and -:»tyle of his informational processing. 



(i) Bruner describes cognitive growth as the gradual development of repre- 
sentational systems which are useful for dealing with the environment. 
This development passes through three stages: an action pattern repre- 
sentation; an iconic or imagery system and a symbol or language system. 

In order to achieve a learning objective a child must first master certain basic 
skills and concepts. Many educators assume that such skills have been acquired 
by th ? child p^ior to his entrance into kindergarten or the first grade. This is 
not necessarily so. The above theory and research completed by the above in- 
vestigators suggest that most children will learn these prerequisite skills only if 
they are augat to them in a systematic and sequential fashion. The Title III 
Educational Prescriptive Strategies and Programs is designed to do just that in a 
systematic way. 
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TITLE m - 306 PROGRAM 
INFORMATION PROCESSING MODEL 

Program Materials List 
By Sub-Systems 

The following is a list of materials used in con]Uction with the Information Proces- 
sing Model which is used as the basis of a curriculum to develop readiness for 
learning in children from pre-school through the third grade. 

A major and very important concept which undergirds the entire Information 
Processing Model is that all curriculum interve^itions , which are diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive in nature, are conducted in parallel. The program never deals with 
only one channel. Nor do we use only one kind of prescriptive material. All five 
sensory inputs or decoding channels are programmed in parallel, (see attached 
Model. ) All materials are organized in a sequential manner, and the curriculum 
for each area of the model advances from the simple to the complex. This is ac- 
complished by analyzing the materials and organizing them in a hierarchial pro- 
cess, based on the tasks that the material demands of the pupil and the readiness 
skills the curriculum is designed to develop. By this educational process, we have 
been able to get much greater impact from the educational packages and materials 
that we use than if we used only on*- training material or package at a time. The 
materials tend to overlap. In this process, what one author of a particular mat- 
erial has left out, another author has included. In addition, we are also able to get 
a variety of materials with different formats and sequences which tend to train or 
teach the pupil the same basic skills without inducing boredom. We use this man- 
agement concept for all areas of the model. 

The major obiective and goal of the Information Proceriing Model is t > develop 
the decoding sl^ills of children, using process model we have been attempting to 
develop a task oriented curriculum, which vvill eventually be organized around a 
series of specific instructional obiectives which will assure that every pupil ex- 
posed to the diagnostic-prescriptive curriculum designed into the model, will 
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attain mastery of all the basic skills necessary to process information at a crit- 
erion «)f 80'^f on those skills necessary to survive in school. 

Tne Informational Processing Model also acts as a management system and as an 
organized and systematic way of delivering; the instructional services to the indi- 
vidual classrooni. 

Within this analys is -s ynthesis model we are also able to develop more efficient 
ways to organize learning environments, by controlling the conditions of U^?»rning 
in terms of time-space variables, better use of support personnel, the develop- 
ment of small group instruction and more efficient US'? of building space. The 
Information Processing Model permits the organization of a data base for decision 
making. A curriculum based on the diagnostic-prescriptive approach using small 
group instruction for children with similar diagnostic needs. The entire model is 
based on teaching basic skills which lie just behind the reading process. There 
is no direct linear lelationship between many "readiness for learning skills** and 
the act of reading; but there is considerable evidence available in the educational 
literature which suggest that, if a child is sufficiently delayed in developing the 
major decoding skills necessary for efficient information processing, he will not 
be an efficient learner or an adequate reader. The entire Informational Process - 
ing Model is an attempt to develop a diagnostic-prescriptive curriculum which 
will enable us to deal witn the basic skills needed of children, based on :?mpirical 
data, develf)ped at the educational process level. Farther, the model is a scienti- 
fic process based on data and systems science, def gned to develop the necessary 
technology to unlock the complexities of early education. 

Therefore, the n^.aterials which are organized below will not be effectively used 
individually outside the Informational Process^ing Model or by using them as edu- 
cational band aids. Tae materials are organized to be used within the concept of 
a systems approach 
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Information Processing Model 
Readiness for Learning 

A Material List for each Micro System (Sub^System) 



Gross Motor Process: Movigenics Curriculum: 



Descrip ion of Item 

Large Cym Mats 
Walking Rail 

Standing Unbreakable Mirrors 
Harmon Jump Ropes 
Harm.on Walking Rail 
Balance Board 21 x 21" 
Bean Bags No. 22^ 



Medium Sz. Rubber Balls 
Hand Dram No. 213-K 
Jump Ropes 
Metronome 



10 



Number Needed 

4 

6 

4 

2 
2 
4 

24 



2 

10 

6 
10 



Supplier 

J.L. Hammett Co. 
2393 Vaux Hall Rd. 
Union. N.J. 07083 

J.L. Hammett Co. 



Developmental Learning 
Materials, 7440 Natchez Ave. 
Miles, Illinois 60648 



D. L. M. 

J. L- Hammett Co. 



Basis of the curriculum used in the Movigenics Curriculurti is a modified Barsch 
Curriculum. Order the following volum.es. 



Achieving Perceptual Mo^or 
Efficiency Vol. «1 by Ray H. Barsch 



Enri ching Perception and Cognition 
Techniques for Teachers Vol. »2 
by Ray H. Barsch (Must) 

Slow Learner in the Classroom by 
Newell C. Kephart (Re\ised) 



I 



Special Child Publications 
4535 Union Bay North East 
Seattle, Washington, D. C . 
<^8105 
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Pre-Sc!iuol k Kindergarten Prugranr. : 

Visual Motor Perceptual Intervention Materials: 



•scription of Item 



Number Needed 



Supplier 



Room Divider Sc reens 

Winter Haven Materials 
Includes materials for 30 pupils, 
I teacher mianual 

Frostic Proeram for the Develop- 
ment Visual Perception 
Includes iraterials for 30 pupils 
1 teacher guide - extra copies for 
each room. 

Frosiig Test of Visual Motor 
Integration 

Continental Press 



I bx. 
I bx. 



25 



Visual Motor Skills Level »1 
Visual Discrimination Level «1 
Visual Motor Skills Level «2 
Visual Motor Skills Level *2 

Developmental Learning ^laterials 

Job Puzzles (set of 8) « I 00 5 

People Puzzles (Caucasian) «101 5 
iSet of bi 

Animal Puzzles (set of 72) ^ {qz 5 

Multi-Eihnic Children »l88<set of b) 5 

People Puzzles (Black) .'set of 8) *189 5 



J- L. Hammett Co. 

Winter Haven Loins 

P.O. Box 111 

Winter Haven, Florida 

Follett Publishing Co. 

1010 West Washington Blvd. 

Chicago. III. 60607 



Follett Publishing Co. 

Continental Press 
Elizabethtown. Pa. 17022 



D. L. M. 

7440 Natchez Avenue 
Miles. Illinois 60648 



Visual Motor Por«:eptual Intervention: Development of Fine Motor Skills: 



Letter Form Board Complete 
»l. 27153 



Color Cued Control Paper 



Colored Inch Cubes «110 

Colored Inch Cubes ^111 
Design (box of 34) 

Colored Inch Cube *?112 
Designs in Perspective 
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2 bx. 

per room 

10 bx. 
10 bx. 



10 bx. 
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Houghton &r Mifflin Co. 
Pennington-Hopewell Rd. 
Hopewell, N.J. 08525 

D. L. M. 

7440 Natchez Avenue 
Miles. Illinois 60648 

D. L. M. 

D.L. M. 

D. L. M. 



Pre>School & Kindergarten Program (Cont'd ) 



Visual Motor Perceptual Intervention: Development of Fine Motor Skills: 

Description of Item Number Needed Supplier 

Large Parquetry f 113 5 bx. D. L. M. 
(box of 32 blocks) 

Large Parquetry Designs #114 5 bx. D. L. M. 
(box of 22) 

Small Parquetry #115 10 bx. D. L. M. 

(set of 67 blocks) 

Small Parquetry Designs «^116 10 bx. D. L. M. 
(set of 20) 

Pegboards » 128 10 bx. D. L. M. 

Pegs (40 of 6 colors) f 129 10 bx. D. L. M. 

Pegboards Designs «150 5 bx. D. L. M. 
(set of 198i 

Tracing Paper ^140 2 bx. D. L. M. 
(250 sht. ) 

Tracing Paper Design #141 2 bx. D. L. M. 
(set of 24) 

Parquetry Paper *142 (pkg. of 10) 5 pkgs. D. L. M. 

Dot to Dot Pattern Sht. *143 I D. L. M. 
(400 shts. ) 

Same or Different Design Cards 4 D. L. M. 
wx. of 74) »212 

Picture Lacing Boards #203 6 bx. D.L. M. 

Lacing Boards #133 6 bx. D. L. M. 

Front Views -Body Concept 1 bx. D. L. M. 

Spirit Masters I & II #187 1 bx. D. L. M. 

Form Puzzles #269 6 bx. D. L. M. 

Size & Shape Puzzles #270 6 bx. D. L. M. 

Dimensional Puzzles ^271 6 bx. D. L. M. 

Hand Drum *f2l3 1 D. L. M. 

Pre-Writing Design #146 3 bx. D. L. M. 
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Pre-School &c Kindergarten Program (Cont'd ) 

Visuat Mo.u Perceptual Intervention: Development of Fine Motor Skills: 



Description of Item Number Needed Supplier 

Vinyl Lap & Writing Boards #225 10 per D. L. M. 

Dot to Dot Pattern Sht. ^143 1 bx. D. L. M. 

First and Second Grade Prc^ram - uses many of the same materials, but with a 
higher order level of educational process expectation and the criterions of mast- 
ery are be moved to a higher level based on the patterned needs of individual 
learners or small group of learners with similar diagnostic learning needs. The 
classroom teacher or para -professional supervise the systematic sequential use 
of these materials. 

First and Second Grade Program 



Visual Motor Perceptual Intervention: Development of Fine Motor Skills: 

Description of Item Number Needed Supplier 

Job Puz7.1es » 100 (set of 8) 5 D. L. M. 

People Puzzles (Caucasian) « 101 5 D. L. M. 

Animal Puzzles «102 (set of 72) 5 D. L. M. 

Multi-Ethnic Children Puzzles 5 D. L. M. 

(set of 8^ *188 

People Puzzles (Black) ':189 5 D. L. M. 

Farm Puzzles ^fZh'j 5 D. L. M. 

The above puzzle groups should only be ordered for first grade classrooms with 
slow learners or children in the mainstream who display difficulties with iearning 
These puzzles are especially designed to develop learning readiness in children 
who are experiencing developmental delays with the integration of sensory per- 
ceptual information vital to classroom adaptation. 
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First and Second Grade Program 

Visual Motor Perceptual Intervention: Development of Fine Motor Skills: 



Description of Item Number Needed Supplier 

The following materials are part of the program for all first graae caiidren. 



Colored Inch Cubes *f110 10 bx. 

Colored Inch Cube Design fill 10 bx. 

Colored Inch Cube Designs in 10 bx. 

Perspective »112 (5) 

Small Parquetry Shapes #113 

Small Parquetry Design iPllb 

Small Parquetry Design II »179 

Small Parquetry Design III »180 

Parquetry Paper »I42 

Pegboards » 1 28 

Pegboard Designs »150 (set of 198) 

Tracing Paper »140 

Tracing Paper Design *141 

Dot to Dot Pattern Sht. =»143 

Color Cued Control Paper ^108 
(500 SMts. per bx) 

Frostig Program for the Development 1 bx. (ci 



of Visual Perception 

Frostig Test for Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception 

Advanced Fr{>stig Program 

Frostig Intermediate Pictures and 
Patterns 

Student Book «3635 
Tcachrr Guide « 3( 

82- 1 50 Parquetry w/Pattern Cards 
82- 155 Additional Parquetry Prs. 



^3710 

1 copy per 
cl. rm. in 
plastic sht. 



10 
1 

5 sets 
10 
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D.L. M. 
D.L. M. 
D.L. M. 

D.L. M. 
D. L. M. 
D. L. M. 
D.L. M. 
D. L. M. 
D. L. M. 
D. L. M. 
D.L. M. 
D.L. M. 
D. L. M. 
D.L. M. 



FoUett Publishing Co. 

1010 West Washington Blvd. 

Chicago, 111. 

FoUett Publishing Co. 



FoUett Publishing Co. 



D. L. M. 
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First and Second Grade Program (Cont ^d) 

Visual Motor Perceptual Intervention: Development of Fine Motor Skills: 



Description of Item 



Number Needed 



Suppl 



ler 



Frcstig Advanced Pictures 
and Patterns 

Student Book <»3640 
Teacher Guide ^3640 

Transparent Acetate Overlays 
100 in packages ^3153-2532 

Dubnoff Program »l - Level I 
21-110 



Additional Student Workbooks 
21-113 

21-120 Dubnoff Program #1 
Level ^2 

21-125 Additional Student Workbooks 

21-130 Dubnoff Program I Level *f 3 
21-135 Additional Student Workbooks 

Easy Off Special Wax Crayons 
Easy to wipe off for use with plastic 
covering on cost effective materials. 

20-210 Dubnoff School Program ^2 



20-21- Dubnoff 2 Pattern Cards 
(set of 160) 

20-217 Colored rubber bands 3 pkgs. 
20-2lr Dubnoff 2 Pattern Board 



10 
1 



1 



Complete 



C omplete 

10 
1 



1 

Complete 
4 

10 pkgs. 



Follett Educational Co. 
1010 Washington W. Blvd. 
Chicago, III. 60607 



Teaching Resources Corp. 
100 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 



Benny & Smith 



Teaching Resources Corp. 
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Pre-School and Kindergarten Programs: 



Auditory Perceptual Training Materials: 



Description of Item Number Needed 

Readiness for Learning Systems : 



Talking with Mike 
by Dr. Ruth Golden 

Listen, Mark & Say 
by Dr. Leo Gotkin 

Trip to the Moon 
by Dr. Leo Gotkin 



Developmental Learning Materials 
Auditory Perception Training Systems 

No. 197 Total Program Consisting 
of 5 areas with 3 different but pro- 
gressively more difficult levels of 
learning. Consists of spirit piasters 
and cassettes for each system. There 
is one box foi ^ach area: 

Auditory r^emory 
Auditory Motor 
Auditory Figure-Ground 
Auditory Discrimination 
Auditory Imagery 

Reading Readiness Systems: 

Ears 



1 s et for five 
cl. rm. 



1 per ea. 
five cl. rm. 



Extra Teacher Manuals 
Extra Student Responses Sheets for cost 
effectiveness pi t student responses sheets 
in virual plastic face sheets 

Space Talk 

Extra Teacher Manuals for cost 
effectiveness put student responses 
sheets in visual plastic face sheets 



Supplier 



Spoken Arts Co. 
59 Locust Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 

Appleton Century 



Appleton Century Croft 
440 Park Ave. , South 
New York. N. Y. 10016 



D.L.M. 

7440 Natchez Ave. 
Miles, Illinois 60648 



Individualized Instruction 
P.O. Box 25308 - 
1901 Walnut 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73125 

Individualized Instruction 
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First and Second Grade Programs: 



Auditory Perceptual Training Materials: 



Description of Item 

Fii^st Talking Alphabet 
Level I 
Level II 



Number Needed 



Suppli 



ler 



Note: Modify materials by putting 

student responses cards in clear 

plastic face sheets for cost effectiveness. 

Auditory Reading I^b. 

Level A 1 
Level I - (Second Gd. } 1 

Note: Extra student response books 
30 per rm. Modify materials by putting 
student responses booklets in clear 
plastic aaeets. 

Target Red 

Use lap boards with student re^nonses I 
sheets for cost effectiveness 



Scott, Foreman ik Co. 
1900 E. Lake Avenue 
Glenview, III. 60025 



Educational Progress Corp. 
8538 East 4Ist Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74I4I 



Field Educational Publication 
2400 Hanover Street 
Palo Alto. Calif. 



Target Blue 

Use lap boards with student responses 1 
sheets for cost effectiveness. 

Pre-SchooU Kindergarten, First and Secuiid Grade Program: 
Lan_guage and <^ognitive Training Materials 



Distar Language System 
Level I 

Pre-School, Kindergarten ^- 
Firs t Grades 

Teacher Kit 

Student Take Hermes 

Level II 

First Grade, Second ^' Third Grades 
Teacher Kit 
Student Take Homes 



Science Research Assoc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, III. 60611 



30 per rm. 
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Pre ^ School, Kindergarten, First and Second Grades Program: 



Language and Cognitive Training Materials: 



Description of Item 



Number Needed 



Distar Language System 
Level III 

Third Grades - Low Fourth Grade 
Teacher Kit 
Student Take Homes 

Attribute Games 



Supplier 



Science Research Assoc. 



Thinking Reasoning Problem 
Solving Skills 

A Reading System as a Decoding Process 

Distar Reading Systei 

Level I 

Treacher Kit 

Student Take Homes 
Used in pre-school, first and slow 
second grades 

Distar Reading System 

Level 11 

Teacher Kit 

Student Take Homes 
Used in advanced first and second 
grades and slow third grade pupils. 

Pre-SchooU T^indergartcn and Second Grade Program: 
Language and Cognitive Training Materials: 
A Reading System as a Decoding Process 



Science Research Assoc. 



Science h search Assoc. 



Distar Reading System 
Level III 

Teacher Materials 

Student Materials 
Used with advanced second third grades 
and slow fourth grade pupils. 



Science Research Assoc. 



Each classroom is supplied with a series of trade books in order to develop a 
paperback library of 150 to 250 title for eacti level starting with kindergarten. 
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Pre^SchooI, Kindergarten and Second Grade Program 

Special Equipment Required to Make the Entire Program Operative- 



Description of Item 
Cassette Player 



Number Needed 



SuppI 



ler 



Playback only, with adaptor built-in. 
Important factor in cost. 

Blank Cassettes 50 

1/2 hr. - 15 min. each side 25 
1 hr. - 30 min. each side 25 

1 - Listening Center with 10 I 
Jacks outlets 

1-12 ft. extension cord I 

Individual Headsets one for each 10 
pupiJ to complete listening center. 

Material Center (Important) 

Large Metal Storage Cabinet 1 per rm. 

serves as material center for 
storage of all the visual motor 
materials and auditory perceptual 
materials and student response form. 



n own s upplier 



Brenner Desk Co. 
330 Washington Street 
Newark, N.J. 07102 
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APPENDIX B 

MODEL FOR HIGH INTENSITY LEARNING SYSTEM - READING 

By Dr. S. Alan Cohen 



PROJECT TITLE: Cost Effective, Continuous Progress, IPI Reading Curriculum 

for Grades • 

CRITICAL EDUCATIONAL NEED: Improve Reading Achievement and Permanently 

Upgrade Reading Curriculum 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF PROJECT: To implement a systems approach to reading 
instruction. The project will implement a classroom management system 
which allows one teacher and one aide to operate 150 different reading curri- 
culums per day, 30 at a time, using over 40 different publisher's materials, 
deploying these materials and the professional staff in the most humane and 
efficient manner to produce dramatic gains in students' reading achievement. 
The System makes available to each student 20 times the instructional re- 
sources usually found in classrooms, and leads to measurable reading gains 
at a cost-effective rate far better than any other known curriculum. The 
System provides an inexpensive subsystem for training and implementation. 
Unlike most publishers' products, the High Intensity Learning System - Read- 
ing (HILS) is a curriculum, not a reading program. Within that behavioral 
objectives, criterion assessment, IPI curriculum, a student at any level 
learns whatever the diagnost.^ system finds he needs. He learns it at his 
unique level and rate by whatever 'method" available on the commercial 
market works for him. 

The project is designed for three years' funding at $50. 00 per student the 
first year, $27. 00 per student the second year. $20. 00 per student the third 
year and $16. 00 per student every year after. These figures assume 150 
students per installation per year, and include permanent monthly modifica- 
tions, upgrading andupdating of the system' without outside consultants after 
the sixth month. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM 

Appendix A provides a detailed description of the High Intensity Learning System - 
Reading by presenting excerpts from the Instructional Manager's Guide. 

In a nutshell, the High Intensity Learning System is a classroom management 
system built around six features: 

1. Presc riptive - Teacher defines student's unique needs and prescribes 
activities to meet those needs. 

2. Motivating - Pupil gets immediate feedback to his response. 

3. Individualized - A variety of materials are used that are designed speci- 
fically to assist the teacher in personalizing content, rate and level for 
each s tudent. 

4. Intensified - Its objective is accountability for student and teacher, 

a. Both know what must be learned. 

b. Both know methods and materials to use. 

c. Both know what must be done to show mastery. 

5. Definitive - The system is used in a reading center where High Intensity 
Learning maximizes the amount of "reading period" time the student 
spends on appropriate learning activities. 

6. An "Open System ' - The systtm is continuously being reviewed and 
improved. It is not partial to any single program or publisher. 

The instructional system is designed to increase actual clock time spent by each 
pupil per class hour in participating in the prescribed learning activity. Research 
reports that the average teacher receives only 30 - 40% of the pupil's attention 
fixed on the learning task per class hour. That same research reports the obvious: 
the single most important variable that best predicts reading achievement is the 
actual amount of time the pupil spends learning to read and write. The more 
time he spends all other factors being equal, the higher will be the achievement. 

To get this involvement. High Intensity implements a sys tems approach to reading 
instruction which delivers to a single classroom 55 different pieces of published 
material from about 40 different companies, correlated into a behavioral objectives 
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catalog and a teaching system that uses a diagnostic test and observation for each 
behavioral obiective. The test or observation generates a specific set of alterna- 
tive prescriptions the available resources to teach whatever behavior each 
child needs to learn. A set of teacher management support materials allows one 
teacher with one set of resources in one classroom to opera^a this program for 
30 pupils per liour, up to five groups of 30 per day. Each child can learn to read 
or improve his reading by whatever sequence or set of behaviors he finds most 
successful. 

The program uses self-directing, self-correcting, commercially available 
materials no teaching machines, no basal readers or textbooks. All the resources 
are non-expendable. The pedagogical system insures pupil involvement in two 
ways First, it utilizes an intrinsic reward, immediate feedback method that 
insures pupil success and insures pupil knowledge of success. Second, it uses 
highly motivating, culturally relevant reading content. Thus, the program maxi- 
mizes the most efficient use of human and material resources to get maximal 
cost-effectiveness, and it reduces the depersonalizing eftect of grades and other 
external rewards used in the typical classroom. It eliminates also mass instruc- 
tion in groups of 30 or more and eliminates so-called "homogenous'' groups of 
seven to ten. It totally individualizes instruction inexpensively and generates 
measured reading achievement gains 150 to 300% above expectancy in urban dis- 
advantaged populations. 
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Evaluation Deoign 
for 

A Program to Improve 
Informational Processing 
of 

CHILDREN 

WITH 

LEARNING 

DISABILITIES 



Board of Education 

Office of the Superintendent of Schools 

Federal Assistance Programs 

Newark, New Jersey 

Title III, Section 306 

Special Programs and Pr Ejects 



Project Director: 
Robert D. Adams 
Newark Board of Education 



Evaluator: 

Dr, S. Alan Cohen 
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PRODUCT ASSESSMENT 



Diagnostic assessment profiles will be provided for each child. These profiles 
consist of assessments in each area of developi lent stressed by the program: 
motor development, percepcual development, and language/cognitive development. 

The instruments chosen to analyze each aspect of the program are: 

SKILL TEST 



Gross Motor Development 
Perceptual Motor Development 

Auditory Perception 

Language /Cognitive Development 



Reading Development 

General Intellectual Development 



Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 
Integration 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Illinois Test of Psycholonguis tic Abilities: 

Auditory Vocal 
Automatic Subtest 

Auditory Vocal 
Association Subtest 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 

Level 1 Form A 
Non-Verbal Battery 



Program Objectives : For each major content area, group performance criteria 
or terminal objectives are summarized below: 



AREA 

1. Gross Motor Development 

2. Perceptual Motor Development 

3. Auditory Perrpptioa 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

807c of the children will perform adequately 
on 70Tc of the items on the Purdue Perceptual 
Motor Survey 

^ of the children will show prepost test 
^ains on the Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration (Berry) 

lO'^c of the children will score 8 errors or 
less on the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
Test 
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AREA TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

4. Language/Cognitive Development HO^c of the children will show gains in 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(2 subtests) - (1) Auditory Vocal Automatic 
and (2) Auditory Vocal Association 

5. Reading Development 70% of the children will show pre-post test 

gains of one year for one year's instruction 
in reading as measured by the MAT. 

6. General Intellectual Development 80fc of the children will show positive IQ 

gains on the Lorge- Thorndike Intelligence 
Test 

All of these measures were administered to similar populations during the previous 
year and were judged appropriate for the level children involved. Pretest perfor- 
mance will be measured for all the children in the experimental population to estab- 
lish baseline data. 

Procedure: Individual testing will be administered by a team of professionals 
comprised of the classroom teacher and a group of experienced teachers with some 
testing orientation such as the reading teacher, the helping teacher, and the Title I 
teacher. A school psychologist will supervise the administration of the test. All 
of the tests mentioned above with the exception of the Development Test of Visual 
Motor Integration, the Lorge -Thorndike Intelligence Test, and the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test will be individually administered. The three remaining tests 
will be administered to groups of ten to fifteen children at a time by the teachers. 

Testing will take place at the end of kindergarten (pretest) and at the end of grade 
one (postest). In the future, usin^ the previous year's post test as the next year's 
pretest, evaluation will continue at the end of each succeeding year. Control groups 
will not be selected for a number of reasons- 

1. When one is reasonably sure that a new procedure is effective in producing 
positive educational growth, it is of questionable ethics to deliberately 
withdraw such a t^t*atment from a specified population of children. 
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Data Analysis: Scoies will be analyzed by analysis of co-variance, the covariate 
beinu the pretest score. Pretest scores will be independently analyzed by analysis 
of va^'iance techniques. Analysis will consider the variable of school, sex, ethnic- 
ity and constraint. "Constraints ' refer to results of a Likert scale scoring of 
factors that reduce the effectiveness of a classroom. Each class will be rated 
twice per year on factors that could interfere with program effectiveness (irritah'e 
teacher, poor physical plant, disrupted school year). Hence, a number of three- 
way analysis of variance will be administered for each variable. Correlations 
will also be obtained among the variables. In additi^n^^^*^iw th scores will be dis- 
played by school, sex, ethnicity and constraint. 

Pretest analysis will take place as soon as possible af-ef^S'S^ing and will be sum- 
marized in table form and submitted to the project director in January. 

Post test analysis will take place immediately after post testing. These results 
will be sum^-iarized in table form and presented along with an explanatory report 
to the proiect director. This report will be completed by the beginning of the fol- 
lowing school year. 

Sheets providing scores of individual children on all of the measures which can 
provide teachers with assessment profiles of the children in the ^^lass will be pro- 
vided a month after pretesting so that such information can provide a basis for 
formative evaluation of the children. Hence, the teachers and project personnel 
can use the information to provide appropriate remedial assistance. Also the 
teacher will have access to information help himchoose learning materials 
appropriate to the child's level in the various skill areas assessed. 

Scores on all variables of the total E group will then be compared by t-test to 
criterion data from the previous years' sample to determine if significant gains 
were achieved in the experimental program. 

OTFIER ASSESSMENTS 

Tnp problems of assessing attitudinal factors are well known to both professional 
educators and lay people who have w<jrked closely with special school programs. 
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The problem stems from educators' tendencies to avoid operational definitions 
of their favorite ambiguities ( ^'motivation to learn", ^'relevancy 'good attitude*', 
etc. ). These ambiguous constructs have come to be known among systems special- 
ists who are ju^ beginning to infiltrate the profession as "fuzzies". This evalua- 
tion design will assess one class of fuzzies using the P Ratio described below under 
'Process Assessment". 

In addition to P Ratio, the evaluator will provide specific recommendations based 
on a systems analysis of the classroom - specifically, the analysis o2 staff, student 
and materials deployment, physical plant utilization, and cost effective analysis. 
Part of the systems analysis will include a Discrepancy Analysis (DA). A DA pro- 
vides an operational definition of specific goals sought compared to the actual 
operations performed in the classrooms. If possible, the DA will be finished in 
time for the interim report. The final report will include specific recommenda- 
tions for program redesign based on this systems analysis. 

PROCESS ASSESSMENT 

Five different process assessments will be conducted, with consideration given 
to (1) minimizing the interference of the assessment procedures with program 
operation (2) maximizing the kinds of data needed to intervene to improve the 
program as it presently exists (3) maximize the kinds of data needed to redesign 
the program for the 197 3 school year. 

1. Schedule Check. An important aspect of the program treatment is inten- 
sity, hence the use of a day to day schedule designed to insure that the 
children receive daily intensive instruction. At 10 different times per 
school, Project Director staff will perform schedule checks. The ob- 
server will observe for one minute, 10 minutes after the start up of the 
scheduled "experimental treatment' and 10 minutes before finish to see 
if the schedule is bei ig followed. The cne-minute observation is ample 
time to answer yes /no: Are the students performing a task as indicated 
by the schedule? Percentage of times on schedule for the total project 
and by school will be determined. 
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2. P Ratio: P Ratio is the percentage of clock time students are in fact 
participating in prescribed learning activities. This classroom observ- 
ation technique (see Cohen, ''The Taxonomy of Instructional Treatments 
In Reading: Its Uses and Its Implications As A Classroom Analysis 
Scheme", The Journal of the Reading Specialist, Vol. II, No. I, October, 
1974, pp. 5-23) objectively measures how much the learner is ''with it" 
which is an operational aspect of such fuzzies as "an effective teacher" 
or "a motivated learner", etc. Three different observers will do one P 
Ratio of each classroom. 

3. Systems Analysis: The evaluator will provide a DA report and a systems 
operation analysis based on three on-site visitations by evaluation staff. 

4. Constraint Analysis: Each classroom will be rated twice per year inde- 
pendently by three project director staff members on a 6-point Likert 
scale representing degree of constraint. A high constraint classroom 
would be one with an irritable, uncooperating teacher, in a hostile nega- 
tive school atmosphere in a poor physical plant, not following the schedule, 
with a low P ratio. A low constraint classroom would, of course, be one 
that appears to the observers to be operating well. Product data will be 
analyzed by this process factor. 

5. Progress Audit A ten percent sample per school (about 55 subjects) will 
be identified using a random selection technique. Twice per year (Feb- 
ruary and April) a sample will be so selected, and the project psychologist 
will select one progress chart in either visual motor, auditory or language, 
and at least one progress chart in the Distar program, select the most 
recently recorded evidence of mastery, and check that mastery. A tally 

of the checks should show at least an 80^c agreement with the teacher's 
notation of mastery to conclude that no discrepancy between the audit 
and the teacher's assessment exists. 
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MANAGEMENT ASSESSMENT 

Evaluation of this program will aljo include looking at various management 
practices in terms of the degree to which functions are being carried out by each 
management component. Three areas will be evaluated: Program Management, 
Classroom Management, and Parent Involvement. 

Program Management will consist of ascertaining by means of records and class- 
room inspections that necessary supplies and materials are ordered and distributed 
in time; that adequate training of personnel in model components occurs and that 
the non-classroom personnel (e. g. , psychologists, etc. ) are carrying out their 
functions. Evidence will be gathered through records that are kept of project 
activities and through teacher and teacher aide interviews. 

Parent Involvement will be evaluated through interviews with a sample of parents 
and the PAC chairman. Records of activities and meeting attendance will be kept. 
Interviews will deal with attitude toward school and program, opportunity of in- 
volvement in school and program activities, degree of decision making involve- 
ment, knowledge of program's content and goals. 
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APPENDIX D 



Other Title III - 306 Products and Reports 

• Movigenics Curriculum 

• Visual Motor Perceptual Training Handbook - Specific Instructional 
Objectives Coded To All Materials Used In The Title III - 306 Project 

• Evaluation Designs by: 

Dr. Jack Victor - Kindergarten 
Dr. S. Alan Cohen - First Grade 
Dr. James E. Laffey - Second Grade 

• Interim and Final Reports by: 

Dr. Jack Victor - Kindergarten 
Dr. S. Alan Cohen - First Grade 
Dr. James E. Laffey - Second Grade 

• Educational Accomplishment Auditors Reports for: 

Kindergarten 
First Grade 
By King B. Nelson 

The Institute of Development of Educational Auditing 
Arlington, Virgin ia 
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